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Expert Engineering Advice 
on all Playground Installations 


The Medart Plan and Engineering Department is constantly adding 
to its 50 years of accumulated experience by devising and planning 
playgrounds so that the greatest good will follow through their use. 
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what its size, so that the maximum benefits are obtained at the 
minimum cost—and the result isa service which under no circum- 
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a service of which you should avail 
yourself regardless of what your 
playground problem may be. Whether 
vour plan is extensive or limited, you 
will always find it decidedly to your 
advantage to get the full benefit of 
our experience. 
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earnest and intelligent co-opera- 
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The key to the child’s wonder-world of real music— 
““Music Appreciation for Little Children 


—for Little Folks Everywhere 

—for the Mother in the Home 

—for the Teacher in the Kinder- 
garten, Classroom, Conserva- 
tory, and Studio 


A Pioneer work in the 
fascinating field of using 
music in early childhood | + 


177 pages. 6 four-color illustrations from 
masterpieces of painting. 70 illustrations } 
in line drawing, halftone, notation, etc. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, stamped in 

Id. List price $1.00 (15c additional ¢ 
By mail). 
It takes three to make music 

—one to create 


—one to perform 
—one to listen 


Few children will ever become creators or ; 
even performers. Obviously all may be 
listeners. Music is a language and should \ 
be heard long before reading or writing it. 


Neglect of ear training in early childhood 
can never be fully made up by any i 
amount of musical education in later years. 


\ Little children Jearn to listen and later listen 
to learn by means of bed 
Incomparable 


Victor Records 


. especially made, selected and classified to 
«are =) ~=meet the needs of the child during the sen- 
“ . eee sary period (one to eight years) guided by 

HIS MASTERS VOICE the expert pedagogic presentation lo be 


This trademark and the trademarked found only in this charming new book. i 
word ‘“‘Victrola’’ identify all our products. 


Look under the lid! Look on the label! This work is the result of years of } 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. highly specialized experience in making | 
Camden, N. J. music a delight to little children 


Thousands of teachers use Victor Records daily 
Get the New Book at any Victor dealer’s 


For further information write 

Educational Department 
| VICTOR TALKING MACHINE COMPANY 
Camden, New Jersey 
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CHILDREN PLAYING IN THE NEW REPUBLIC OF ESTHONIA 
(Photograph forwarded by Dr. John H. Finley) 


ESSENTIAL TO THE MAKING OF THE DEMOCRACY 
(Photograph forwarded by Dr. John H. Finley) 
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The World at Play 


From Joseph Lee.—“I think 
keeping fit is good and I asa 
valetudinarian resort to it, but 
it is a second best. The best 
is to seek the Kingdom of God 
and His righteousness or a 
Kingdom of Beauty and its 
radiance and all these things 
shall be added unto you.” 

The Goal.—There is need 
of a scientific planning and di- 
rection of community growth. 
Much thought has been given 
to securing factories for com- 
munities, increasing the buy- 
ing and selling in communi- 
ties. Attention has also been 
directed toward planning the 
physical features of city life 
but there has not been so much 
thought given to the problem 
of making the conditions for 
our communities of various 
sizes such that all of the 
growth shall be thoroughly 
well rounded, normal and 
wholesome. 

Is There Work to Do?— 
Community Service is a vital 
and needed work while men 
say they “do not know what 
to do with their spare time.” 


The Survey recently reported 
the findings of a committee 
studying the question of the 
twelve hour day in steel mills. 
At least one man admitted 
that his leisure hours drag. 
Many more _ undoubtedly 
waste these precious leisure 
hours. Is it possible—is it tol- 
erable—in this twentieth cen- 
tury that all the glorious world 
of music, art, team games, 
human companionship, neigh- 
borhood projects should be so 
shut away? Is it thus that 
America interprets Aristotle? 
“The noble employment of 
leisure becomes the chief end 
of education.” 

Power in Their Hands.—The 
regulation of “what and why” 
in the neighborhood theatres 
will have to_be left to the busi- 
ness sense of the producer and 
to the mothers’ and neighbor- 
hood clubs. These clubs have 
great possibilities in determin- 
ing what shall go on the 
screen, particularly the neigh- 
borhood screen. The protest 
of a mother to a Cleveland 
newspaper recently against 
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the profanation of Treasure 
Island in order to give it a sex 
theme is to the point. The 
protest through the editorial 
columns probably did some 
good. More effectively the 
mother might have organized 
all the women’s clubs to pro- 
test against this profanation 
and she might have gone fur- 
ther; she might have organiz- 
ed a collective demand for real 
portrayals of such stories as 
the Stevenson masterpiece, of 
which there are altogether too 
few.— From A Community 
Recreation Program  publish- 
ed by the Cleveland Founda- 
tion of Cleveland, Ohio 

A Storytelling Festival at 
Jacksonville—The city of 
Jacksonville, Florida, recently 
held a_ storytelling festival 
which provided 6,000 children 
with an afternoon of delight- 
ful entertainment without any 
expenditure of funds on the 
part of the city. 

The city gave the armory 
for the festival; Community 
Service made the arrange- 
ments for the event. A num- 
ber of people volunteered as 
storytellers, and arranged a 
program of stories which 
would lend themselves well to 
costuming. The mayor was 
present and spoke to the chil- 
dren, many of whom sat in a 
semi-circle on the floor. A 
victrola furnished music be- 
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fore the program and commun- 
ity singing at the beginning 
and end of the festival added 
to the pleasure of the children. 

A Storytelling League.— 
As a result of Community 
Service activities in Houston, 
Texas, the city now has a 
storytelling league. Interest 
was aroused by the sending 
of letters to the teachers, sign- 
ed by the superintendent of 
schools and by publicity 
through the press. Approxi- 
mately 100 people came to the 
first meeting at which a talk 
was given by the dramatic or- 
ganizer of Community Service 
on the educational values of 
storytelling. At the close of 
the meeting officers were elect- 
ed. An open meeting was call- 
ed at a later date with 125 
present. A second talk was 
given on the How of Storytell- 
ing. 

Know Your Audience.— 
Writing of her first experi- 
ences in community theatre 
work, Mary Austin says in 
The Little Theatre Review of 
March the seventeenth, “My 
own audiences taught me that 
a costume must never go fur- 
ther than the audience can fol- 
low it with their own experi- 
ence. Costumes which are en- 
tirely foreign to the experience 
of the audience have the same 
effect as foreign words in the 
text. This I think is the secret 
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of the indifference of moving 
picture audiences to costume 
plays. Such audiences are 
mostly unlearned, and historic 
conformity becomes an affront 
of wearisome strangeness. I 
have seen The Merchant of 
Venice done in a_= mining 
camp with Portia in bib over- 
alls in the court scene, and 
everybody perfectly satisfied 
because it conformed to their 
own idea of the local Justice 
of the Peace. 

“If there were one thing more 
than another that my experi- 
ence gives me leave to say to 
the Little Theatre movement, 
it would be just that: Find 
out what your audience has 
lived, and then find out what 
it has read and never get com- 
pletely out of reach of these 
two items.” 


Girl Scouts Give Play.—Girl 
Scouts in Beacon, New York, 
under the direction of Eliza- 
beth K. Hughes, Director of 
Recreation, gave Six Who 
Pass While the Lentils Boil 
and The Revolt before a ¢apa- 
city house at the local theatre. 

“Emperor Jones” by Ama- 
teurs——Colored students of 
Howard University, Washing- 
ton, D. C., gave a really re- 
markable presentation of Em- 
peror Jones, the play with a 
negro as protagonist which has 
aroused so much interest in 


New York City during the 
past season. 

Memphis Buys Park for Col- 
ored Population—The City 
Park Board of Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, has just bought an 
eighty-five thousand dollar 
park for its colored population 
and the Mayor has added to 
it the grounds of an abandon- 
ed fire station. The location 
is right in the heart of the 
negro activities of the city. 
There is an auditorium on the 
grounds with a seating capaci- 
ty of 1200 which will be used 
as a recreation center and there 
is to be a playground with up- 
to-date equipment. The activ- 
ities will be in charge of train- 
ed leaders. The Superintend- 
ent of Recreation of Memphis 
in writing of this new bit of 
play space says that it is just a 
step toward the goal of put- 
ting Memphis on the map in 
the way of “Recreation for ev- 
ery citizen and every citizen 
for recreation.” 

Concert Star Aids Commun- 
ity Music Movement.—Valu- 
able assistance has been given 
to the community singing cam- 
paign by a prominent artist 
visitor in this country, Nelson 
Illingworth, the Australian 
lieder singer. After having 
heard the way in which the 
Stephen C. Foster songs were 
traditionally sung in our coun- 
try, Mr. Illingworth agreed to 
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prepare for Community Serv- 
ice his analysis of the inter- 
pretation of these songs, which 
would bring forth all the emo- 
tional content of the compo- 
sitions. Mr. Illingworth there- 
upon wrote the material for a 
Community Service bulletin on 
Old Folks at Home, which 
was later circulated all over 
the country in the form of an 
article in Musical America. 
The singer then prepared a 
similar analysis of Old Black 
Joe appeared in the 
Musical Courier. Reprints of 
these two articles have been 
sent to musical persons 
throughout the country in an 
efiort to vivify the master- 
songs of Foster as vehicles of 
community expression. 

Mr. Illingworth at Head- 
quarters’ Sing.—Nelson Illing- 
worth, the distinguished musi- 
cal interpreter, came to Com- 
munity Service Headquarters’ 


which 


sing and interpreted Swanee 
River. He explained the song 


carefully from an interpretive 
point of view and then led the 
singing of it. When it had 
been sung three times it would 
not have been recognized as 
the same song. Mr. Illingworth 
got splendid results in a very 
short time and was so pleased 
that he is coming again to inter- 
pret Old Black Joe. His own 
rendition of Swanee River was 
of course the real treat. 
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The Penalty—A warning 
as to the consequences of dis- 
regarding the play instinct is 
found in Frederick O’Brien’s 
White Shadows in the South 
Seas—‘I am_ persuaded that 
the Polynesians, from Hawaii 
to Tahiti, are dying because of 
the suppression of the play in- 
stinct, an instinct that had its 
expression in most of their 
customs and _ occupations. 
Their dancing, their tattooing, 
their chanting, their religious 
rites, and even their warfare, 
had very visible elements of 
humor and joyousness. They 
were essentially a happy 
people, full of dramatic feel- 
ing, emotional, and with a 
keen sense of the ridiculous. 
The rule of the trader crushed 
all these native feelings.” 

Play the Regenerator.—A 
letter from Mrs. R. T. Meeker, 
Etah A. P. Mission, U. P. Brit- 
ish India, says: “We would 
draw the conclusion that In- 
dia is not a land of play. 
There are no folk dances, no 
national games. I found when 
I first came out that I was 
younger in play than the girls 
of the school. 

Among the boys we found 
that immorality was prevalent, 
that few of the boys were pure 
or innocent. They had no 


physical stamina, when taken 
sick they would be prostrate, 
could resist no disease. When 


there was recess from work 
and play the boys sat down 
or lay on their beds. We felt 
that one of the most necessary 
things for the boys was play. 
We taught them a great num- 
ber of the games which chil- 
dren play at home, as Black- 
man, drop the handkerchief, 
but there seemed to be no 
leadership among them, and 
the moment we left them the 
games ceased; then we bought 
such games as cricket. 

The result has been there has 
been much less sin, much less 
sickness, and a keener desire to 
study.” 

The Decisive Years.—Ray- 
mond G. Fuller, in his chapter 
on Recreation in Child Wel- 
fare im Tennessee says: Ed- 
mund C. Sanford, President of 
Clark College, writes that in 
his opinion a normal childhood 
would have reduced the per- 
centage of neurasthenic and 
neurotic conditions uncovered 
by the draft and further states 
that “in such normal child- 
hood proper play is an import- 
ant point.” 

Dr. Pearce Bailey, Chief of 
the Section of Neurology and 
Psychiatry, Surgeon-General’s 
Office, writing in The New 
York Times of functional nerv- 
ous diseases says “non-medical 


agencies such as boys’ clubs, 
boy and girl scouts, settlement 
playgrounds, 


agencies, and 
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promise most in the line of 
prevention.” 

G. Stanley Hall noted that 
“activity, the physical pleasure 
of it, may diffuse, irradiate, 
and mitigate the sexual stress 
just at the age when its pre- 


mature localization is most 
deleterious.” 
Charles Otis Gill, a pro- 


found student of country life, 
declares that one of the chief 
reasons why it is so hard for 
farmers to cooperate is the 
fact that they did not play to- 
gether enough when they were 
young. “Associative play dis- 
covers individuals to one an- 
other, educates in the habit of 
cooperation.” 

Municipal Fishing.—Lewis 
Bronlow, City Manager, Pet- 
ersburg, Virginia, writes that 
seven playgrounds have been 
opened in that city under mu- 
nicipal control, five for white 
children and two for colored. 
A large tract belonging to the 
city, formerly a part of the 
water supply, but now aban- 
doned, has been opened for 
fishing. On Easter Monday, 
the first day the tract was 
open, more than 1200 people 
became fishermen for the day. 

Play in the Fire House. —A 
little town of 4000 people, 
namely, Downingtown, Pa., 
not lacking in the initiative 
that helps to make bigger and 
better towns, has made provi- 
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sion for year-round recreation 
by building a large addition to 
the fire house. Here are 
held dances and parties, and 
pool and other games are play- 
ed. There is also a gymnas- 
ium for the use of the towns- 
people. All men over eighteen 
years old are eligible for mem- 
bership through payment of a 
small yearly fee. Their fam- 
ilies attend the social activi- 
ties, thus making it a commun- 
ity-wide activity. 

Where Does the Library 
Come In?—Is it advisable to 
try to secure a library as a 
part of the community build- 
ing in cities where there are 
no public libraries? 

A number of libraries have 
such facilities as motion pic- 
ture machines and a great 
deal of storytelling is done by 
librarians. Story acting is but 
a step from storytelling and 
the work of the library leads 
naturally and easily into the 
work of the recreation field. 
One of the officials of the 
American Library Association 
has written: 

“In a general way the Am- 
erican Library Association has 
been interested in this subject 
for a long time, but I cannot 
say that we have accomplished 
very much that is definite. Of 
course in a way, a good many 
of our branch libraries in large 
cities partake of the commun- 
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ity center idea, and a number 
of the branches of the Chicago 
Public Library, for instance, 
are located in the park field 
house and are very definitely 
parts of community centers. 
I agree with you in feeling 
that this subject is to be more 
important than it has been in 
the past, and I think the Play- 
ground and Recreation Asso- 
ciation of America and the 
American Library Association 
should get together and do 
what they can to cooperate in 
this movement.” 

THE PLaycrouNnD will wel- 
come a discussion of this prob- 
lem from those having exper- 
ience or theories. 

A Junior Chautauqua.—Not 
only the needs of adults but 
particularly those of the chil- 
dren are recognized by the 
Swarthmore Chautauqua Asso- 
ciation of Swarthmore, Pa. 
This special department for 
the children, the Junior Chau- 
tauqua, has come to be, in the 
minds of many, the most vital 
part of the Chautauqua move- 
ment. 

It offers to the boys and 
girls of a community a week of 
wholesome fun and directed 
play under the leadership of 
directors who know just what 
will appeal to the children. It 
vies with the circus in juvenile 
appeal. 

The boys and girls, having 
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paid their small fee for the 
price of the children’s tickets, 
set so low that almost every 
child can take advantage of the 
opportunity, gather at the large 
Chautauqua tent in the holi- 
day spirit of play. Their com- 
munity sing becomes a jovial 
occasion, the stories they hear 
are filled with new interest to 
them through the spirited 
manner of the storyteller and 
they learn new games and new 
stunts. At the end of the week 
the children present on the 
Chautauqua platform a _ pag- 
eant of their own. Nor is this 
all. The boys and girls are 
trained also in the fundament- 
als of law and order by means 
of the organization of junior 
town government. For a 
week, in addition to the recre- 
ational activities, they take 
part in directing the affairs of 
their miniature municipality. 
Town officials are elected and 
through a cooperative share 
these little citizens gain some 
knowledge of the rudiments of 
democracy. One of the note- 
worthy aims of the Swarth- 
more Chautauqua is to found 
a junior library in every town 
which has not established a 
library of its own. 

Suggests Changes in Wash- 
ington Schools.—Philander P. 
Claxton, Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation, speaking before the 
Washington, D. C., City Club, 
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suggested building up a school 
system for Washington, con- 
sisting of perhaps fifty twenty- 
room buildings, eliminating all 
smaller buildings and provid- 
ing at least a two-acre play- 
ground for each school and 
facilities for manual skill and 
self-expression. Such a pro- 
gram could be carried out for 
about twelve million dollars. 
“We have larger 
schools, so that in each one we 
can afford to have a supervis- 
ing principal; an auditorium 
where pupils can be taught by 
movies and where they can de- 
velop their personalities 
through plays, concerts and so 
on, and a place where they can 
get proper physical training. 
We don’t need a ‘seat for every 
child,’ for by alternating our 
classes one-half of them can 
occupy the seats while the 
other half are on the play- 
grounds under a competent 
play leader or in the gymnas- 
ium, the manual training 
rooms or the auditorium.” 
First Aid to the Drowning 
Taught in the Michigan 
Schools.—On May ninth, 1921, 
practically every schoolroom in 
the state of Michigan set aside 
an hour for demonstrating how 
to induce artificial respiration. 
This was done at the sug- 
gestion of the Director of 
Physical Education who sent 
out letters to superintendents 
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and county commissioners all 
over the state urging that time 
be given in every school to this 
important matter. With this 
letter was enclosed a letter 
from the Governor recom- 
mending that schools cooperate 
to the fullest extent in carry- 
ing out the Director’s suggest- 
ion. 

Over 23,000 charts explain- 
ing by printed instructions and 
diagrams the proper method of 
resuscitating a drowned person 
were sent to teachers. 

Recreation for the House- 
working Girl—Before the 
formation of the Square Circle 
Club of the Girls’ Community 
Service in a Vermont town, 
the houseworking girl spent 
many lonely hours after her 
day’s work was done. Of 
course, there were the movies 
and now and then a dance to 
go to but no place to entertain 
friends should they drop in for 
a call. The Square Circle Club 
and the Industrial Classes have 
opened up a new life for this 
type of working girl. The 
Club House has provided a 
decent meeting place for get- 
ting acquainted with other 


girls; the industrial classes 
have afforded opportunity for 
study along lines hitherto 


barred, such as sewing, cro- 
cheting and typewriting, while 
all the pleasant social life of 
picnics, swims, corn roasts, 
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gymnasium activities, not to 
mention well-regulated dances, 
in the attractive club house it- 
self, now gives these girls a 
keen interest in their lives 
which prevents that discour- 
agement and homesickness so 
frequent among girls engaged 
in housework for a livelihood. 

A paper compiled by an en- 
thusiastic group of the Square 
Circle membership and read 
by one of the members before 
the Women’s Club told how 
full life had become since the 
club work started. One of the 
gentlest and shyest of the 
working girls when asked the 
question, “What has this Girls’ 
Club done for you?” replied, 
“Oh lonesome, lonesome.” The 
appreciative answer she meant 
to have given, was made per- 
fectly clear in this paper most 
carefully prepared by the more 
articulate of her friends. 

Pictures for Dr. Curtis.—“] 
should like a few good photo- 
graphs of little children play- 
ing about the home, or in the 
yard, or being taken on trips 
by their parents, for illustra- 
tions in a book on The Chil- 
dren m the Home, now prac- 
tically completed. If you have 
anything which would be help- 
ful to others, why not share it? 
I will see that the pictures are 
returned after they have been 
used.”—Henry S. Curtis, Ober- 
lin, Ohio 


Putting Punch and Judy into Life® 


An Expertment with Dolls and Drama 
FrepertcK K. Brown 


Community Service 


I own a theatre of my own; one that I carry like a package in 
one hand. I am also the owner of a playing company of famous 
actors—which I carry in a flower box under my other arm. None 
of the famed artistic temperament of actors ever bothers me since 
my company of players are literally under my thumb—most liter- 
ally. For I conduct a private Punch and Judy show. 

With my Punch and Judy show I prove in a few minutes 
what it would take hours of words to illustrate. I have proved, 
among other sobering things, that we have now with us in the 
flesh, boys and girls who have never heard an actor speak; who 
have never seen the flesh tint or the play of natural colors in a 
drama; who have never seen a living actor in operation. In every 
town and city there are numbers of boys and girls who have nothing 
but a moving picture conception of dramatic form; whose world of 
actors, and scenery has been flattened out on a white screen in the 


* Mr. Brown found Punch and Judy an easy means of entrance to the 
hearts and lives of the people with whom he worked in various towns in 
New England. Of one such experience he writes: “Yesterday we went 
out to Lone-Town, the nickname for West Farms, a district in this cultured 
town. The children in the school had been told of Punch and Judy. But 
we went from house to house—or, rather, shanty to shanty—and drummed 
up trade. In mid afternoon we had fifty men, women and children present 
in the chapel. I gave them a set of game songs, told them stories, exhibited 
Punch, and conducted a game hour. Then, on a vote, a Community Game 
Night was decided upon, and a round up of all the men and women: I was 
able to get my leader for a committee—and Lone-town is my challenge. 
There are other Lone-towns within these city limits where only, so far, 
the discouraged ministers of religion and the delinquency correctors have 
worn a path. No path for Play, nor Drama, nor Music—so far. 

“Added to wandering storytelling, in a recreation system, there is no 
reason why an extension should not be made in the direction of restoring 
to the childish imagination something it has never had, within the last few 
years, the sound of a real voice in drama, a fourth dimension, color, and 
especially, the employment of its cheated and starved imagination. All 
this these simple dolls do, and it takes no great training on the part of the 
Judy operator. And do not let us make the usual pretence that all this is 
an apology for something higher. It is, in itself, a very necessary utility 
in a recreation system. It matters little if it leads to Marionettes of fairy 
tales, or Magic pieces or Art drama—these might come, but the Judy show, 
in and by itself, should give laughter and delight and imagination and joy 
to children—that would be enough.” 
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silent flicker of speed-ahead photography. If many of our children 
were to be asked concerning drama, what the Pre Columbians were 
asked about geography the answer would be the same, “It is 
something flat.” 

After I had given my “show,” a little street boy told me that 

dandy pictur!’ Just as a little girl, puzzling with her 
daddy ¢ over a sign in a city street which read, “Livery Stable” 
testified to her machine-age bringing-up by exclaiming, ‘Oh, yes, 
a horse garage!” 

Another thing I have proved and what a flattery it is. There 
is a rival to Charlie Chaplin! There is a spoken word and acted 
scene not on a screen which bring yells of delight upon yells of 
delight and the flattery of devoted imitation. It is the age old, 
universal drama of Punch and Judy! Here, surely, is one of the 
necessary antidotes to the slow poison of moving pictureitis. One 
young auditor said, “I like it better than the movies.” The point is, 
though, that the Punch and Judy and the Marionette stage does 
offer to us a practical substitution to take the mind of folks 
for a time at least off the everlasting whirl of the silent, photo- 
graphic drama. 

Here is the magic of it, after all. I go to school or a corner 
and set up my screen stage and with six fingers of two hands 
animate Punch and Judy, the Baby, and, when I leave, instead of 
having made my audience more dependent on me and my offerings, 
I make them independent. For here is the glory of the puppet 
stage—we leave duplications and imitations behind us. I know 
that in homes, at night, there are Italian children behind covered 
chairs giving their own Punch and Judy and using their imagina- 
tions at last in dramatic organization. I know that sawdust dolls, 
long lifeless with their wooden dust have been taken up and by 
newly created dramatic managers have been transfigured into mov- 
ing actors that seem to speak. I know that in my trail boys and 
girls have engaged in the manufacture of plastic stuff out of 
which to make their own Punch and Judy. I know that I have left 
little artists, thinking of idle water colors and crayon paints, eager 
to limn human lines on wooden faces ready for the puppet world. 
And in this moving pictureitis time a whole lot of this sort of 
interest is a dramatic salvation; just the tonic educators and 
parents and police are crying out after. 

Finally when it is known that I am no actor, nor artist, nor 
designated play-wright, and yet I have made my own theatre, 
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moulded my own dolls and do animate and speak for the char- 
acters when they appear, the full force of the worth of Punch and 
Judy is felt. Yes, Punch and Judy is the Everywhere, Anytime, 
Everready recreation. It can be stuck up in a corner of a play- 
ground, the angle of an alley, on a street curb, in an open bow 
window, in the middle of a hall, on a stage, anywhere. Old and 
young like it. It adds life to a live party and may be used as a 
prelude to the most sober meeting or to take the place of the salad. 
I have used it in a trade school among super-critical young men 
and women, as a prelude to a sober talk on the place of drama 
and culture in practical life. 


THE MERRIE PLAY OF “PUNCH AND JUDY” 


By 
K. Brown 


CHARACTERS IN THE PLAY 


Master of His House and Everything Else 

Merely the Wife of Punch 

The Baby Whose Troubles Begin Early 
The Policeman Full of Manners and Business 


The Ghost To Be Seen Through 
A Mythical Mouthy Mastadonic One 
A Playful Horse without Hind Legs 
Acts I, II, III, IV, ete. 
all take place in the First. 


Scene: In Our Imagination 
THE Pay 

Prelude: Inside the theatre the tinkly tune of a music box 
is heard. 

Note: Guitars, mandolins are suitable, but the Swiss music 
box is preeminently adapted to the romance of a marionette show. 
The children and old people of this day of victrolas have forgotten 
the charm of the tinkling music boxes. It, itself, is a worthy 
revival, especially in these days of cow bell jazz. 

The music ceases and a squeaky, high-pitched voice; that of 
Punch is heard: 

Punch (off stage) He, he, he, he, he! Well, well, well, well! 
(Suddenly bursts into view bowing) How do you do. (Looks all 
around as if picking out somebody he knows). Glad to see you. 
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My name is Punch. Punch spelled with a S. Punch, P.U.N.C.H! 
The most beautiful Punch. By the way I have a horse. Dobbin! 
Dobbin! (Looks into the interior of theatre) Come up, Dobbin, 
and give Punch a ride! 

Dobbin (two legged horse) flashes into view and gallops back 
and forth with a toss of his head. 

Punch climbs on his back and gallops back and forth until the 
horse runs away and keeps throwing him off. Punch desperately 
clings to the neck of the horse. After which he pounds the horse 
off the stage and out of sight. Punch: That’s the way to do it! 

Punch: I'll give that horse shavings to eat from the barber 
shop. Now I want you to see what a pretty wife I’ve got. Her 
name is Judy. She has some of my good looks. Judy, JUDY! 
Come up and see who’s here. 

Judy: (Below) All-right—Punch—In a minute. I’m sweeping 
the floor. 

Punch: Hurry up, old girl. 

Judy (suddenly appearing) Here I am, Punch. 

Punch: Give me a kiss. (They kiss with loud smacks and 
embrace). 


Punch: Now, Judy, I want you to fetch up the baby. 

Judy: All right, Punch. (Goes down.) 

Judy brings up the baby and hands it to Punch. Punch takes 
the baby and begins to sing. “Rock a bye-baby.” Judy goes down. 

Punch: The best baby of all babies. Never cries. Never known 
to cry. In fact it never cri—(Baby squalls and as it keeps it up 
Punch pretends to look everywhere for a crying baby. Then when 
he finds it to be his own he takes the baby by the end of its dress 
and swings it gleefully around and bangs its head on the stage; 
after which he throws it into the interior of the theatre). 

Punch: “There, that’s the way to do it. Poor baby. Poor 
baby. (Cries and sobs in a comical way with his hands to his eyes.) 


While Punch is crying, 

Policeman appears. Mr. Punch I have come to arrest you 
for killing your ba-by! (Policeman makes elaborate bows in empha- 
sizing his words. He speaks with elaborate dignity and a very 
deep voice. ) 

Punch (mimicking) For killing your ba-by! Arrest yourself. 

Policeman: (Swinging his club) I am going to take you to 
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Punch (pretending to be scared, cries) O, O, O! Why did I 
do it? 
Policeman: Will you come or not? 


Punch: Yes. 
Policeman: Yes—what? 
Punch: Yes. 


Policeman (advancing to arrest Punch) Come with me for 
killing your ba-by! 

Punch: Oh, Mr. Policeman, wait here and I'll give you a 
present. Only turn your back till I come back. (Goes Down.) 

Policeman (with back turned) sings in a deep, bass voice to a 
made-up tune: 

“Oh, I am a man who works on the streets 
Oh, oh, I work on the street. 
My nose gets cold and my feet freeze fast 

Punch (appearing with a club in his arms) To audience— 
Here’s his present. (Feels for the ear of the policeman with the 
club and hits him.) 

Policeman (without turning) Ah, ah, there’s a fly. (Rubs 
himself. ) 

Punch repeats stronger. 

Policeman (without turning) Ah, there’s a mosquito! 

Punch repeats stronger. 

Policeman: Bless me but it must be a woodpecker! (Turns 
just as Punch is about to hit him. They fight with their sticks in 
which Punch disposes of his enemy.) 

Punch: That’s the way to do it! 

Slow music is heard. 

Punch (reclining as if weary). 

Oh, I’m so tired. (snores.) 

Ghost appears slowly, in circular motions as if floating through 
the air. He rises to his full length and peers mysteriously from 
side to side with dignity. Then he bends and touches with his 
face that of Punch and swiftly disappears. 

Punch (starting up in a fright) Oh, like a cake of ice (shivers) 
I must have been dreaming. (Sleeps again). 

Ghost repeats performance. 

Punch: (starting up and looking around) Oh, ten cakes of 
ice! (Goes to sleep). 

Ghost returns and as he bends over Punch, Punch starts up 
and finds him. 
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Punch (shivering and shaking as if frightened). 

Oh, oh, Oh! A ghost. 

(Punch tries to hit the ghost with his stick but the ghost 
dodges each time: finally Punch succeeds in belaboring the ghost 
and disposing of it.) 

Punch (triumphantly) That’s the way to do it! Now, you 
thought I was afraid. I wasn’t scared. My feet were scared and 
my hands were and my mouth was and my nose was, but J wasn’t! 
Nothing can frighten me—Nothing in all this world . . 

(As Punch continues to boast, waving his hands, a Monster, 
made of a stocking with button eyes and a red mouth and standing 
up ears the whole fitting over the hand, crawls on, opening and 
closing its terrible mouth. While Punch is waving his hand the 
Monster gets hold of it as to swallow it, Punch tries to pull away, 
squeaking with fright. Finally the Monster lets go the hand and 
takes hold of the big nose of Punch; they pull backwards and for- 
wards, Punch belaboring with his stick until he kills and shuffles 
off the monster.) 

Punch: That’s the way to do it! 

Policeman reappears with a gallows which he fits into the 
stage and which has a noose swinging from it, made of stiff cord 
that keeps its shape. 

Punch: Oh, what’s that? (shivers and whimpers) I wish I’d 
never killed the baby. Oh, Mr. Policeman, it was only one baby. 

Policeman: (Elaborately, with a bow) Mr. Punch, I want you 
to be conveniently hanged for killing your ba-by! 

Punch: (Mimicking) For killing his ba-by! 

Policeman: Mr. Punch, you are to hang by the neck till you 
are dead, Dead, DEAD! 

Punch: Oh—Oh, how shall I do it? 

Policeman: Oh, it is easy. Just put your head in that noose 
and hang; that’s all. 

Punch (making believe to do it, but missing the noose) Oh, 
I’m hung—O! 

Policeman (losing patience) You are not hung, Mr. Punch. 

Punch tries to hang himself by his nose, but in sneezing misses 
tHe noose. 

Policeman: Hurry, hurry, Mr. Punch. You have only two 
minutes and five tenths of a second to live. 

Punch pretends again and again to be hung; screaming out in 
a ludicrous manner. 
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Policeman (as if talking to a dull child) Now, Mr. Punch, 
permit me to show you how to do it. It is easy. You are so 
stoo-pid! I never saw a stoo-pidder man. Don’t know how to 
hang himself! 

Punch: Well, I never tried it before. 

Policeman going over to the noose and with the assistance of 
Punch puts his own head in, encouraging Punch to help all the 
while. Finally the Policeman dangles from the noose and Punch 
cries out, gleefully. 

Punch: He’s showing me how! My troubles are over; good 
night! Root, toot, toot, toot! (disappears). 

The sound of music is heard playing a finale. 

* 


How to Construct THE THEATRE FoR PUNCH AND JuDY 


Punch and Judy are equally at home in a variety of theatres. 
A colored sofa cover nailed across a doorway leaving a couple of 
feet space at the top makes a good enough stage for his honor. 
He won’t grumble at it even if there is no stage. He will even 
act well enough on top of the big stuffed chair in the parlor, or 
on the opposite edge of a covered table—anywhere where the 
operator can crouch or stand without the modus operandi being 
seen. Of course Punch has been taken over Europe all these 
centuries—read of it in Dickens’ novels—in a familiar theatre; 
a boxed-in screen, with a little projecting stage with the theatre 
platform high enough for the operator to stand in and reach up 
his hands with the figures on them. The diagram A _ gives 
a folding theatre which can be set up in a minute anywhere on 
its own legs and the characters be seen by a considerable audience. 

The diagram shows the necessary height of the theatre; which 
is to have the stage level with the top of the head of the operator; 
eight to nine feet in height from top to bottom. The back curtain 
against which the figures are seen should be of dark green or 
brown burlap. The shelf on which the figures are laid should be 
at a convenient height. Other types of theatres consisting of pieces 
of cloth slung over clothes racks can be used or will suggest them- 
selves. The illustrated theatre is substantial and can be taken from 
place to place. The theatre should be about three feet wide and 
three feet deep. 


MAKING AND OPERATING THE FIGURES © x 
The figures may be about a foot in height. The only substantial 
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parts to them are their heads and arms—or, rather, their hands. 
All the rest is a baggy cloth which is filled out by the operator’s 
hand. Diagram B illustrates the mechanical principle of the 
figures : 

GENERAL APPEARANCE OF THE CHARACTERS 

Heads the size of a medium sized doll are big enough for the 
Punch and Judy character and they may be seen quite a distance 
away. The inserts for the fingers and thumbs in the hands and in 
the neck, by which the figure is given life, should be roomy enough 
to be slipped in without bother. 

The dresses—for the men and women characters in the Punch © 
and Judy wear feminine attire, should be loose and roomy enough 
for the operator’s hand and wrist and sleeve to fit in, and long 
enough to reach half way down the arm of the operator. Only the 
body of the character ever shows. 

The figures are animated by the operator’s thumb, forefinger 
and second finger. The forefinger operates the head, while the 
thumb and second finger take care of the two arms. Wonderful 
life-like motions can be given with hardly any practice. Punch 
will peep over the end of his stage; look for the ghost around 
corners; the ghost will grow and grow and grow to slow music 
until the beholders almost lose their breath in amazement as to 
when it is to stop. With the figure on either hand; Punch prefer- 
ably on the right, the most mediocre examples of the operator’s 
art are quite thrilling to the onlookers. 


MAKING THE HEaps AND ARMS 


The heads and arms may be made out of any substance; wax, 
wood, cloth, paper or steel. Pieces of smooth wood with the faces 
and noses painted on may do. Stuffed rag, painted, may be used; 
Stout paper with water colors and horse-hair beards or wigs may 
do; but they won’t wear long. It is important to know, however, 
that wonderfully realistic effects may be secured in the marionette 
plays by the simplest means. This is one of the values of the 
puppet drama. 

Possibly the most satisfactory material to use for the creation 
of Punch and Judy characters is papier maché. For my characters 
I take old newspaper or wrapping paper and tear it up in boiling 
water. It is boiled until thoroughly soft. Then as much of the 
water is pressed out of the pulp as is possible and the pulp is then 
mixed thoroughly in cold water flour paste. Just enough of the 
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paste is used to leave the pulp plastic enough to mould and to stay 
moulded. A little experience will determine this. 

Paper tubes are used on which to mould the arms to leave the 
insert for the finger. The same sort of tubes—pasteboard tied by 
thread—are inserted in the neck for the heads. The fun of the 
Punch and July lies in the caricature faces permissible. One 
hardly needs any knowledge of art to produce faces that are quaint 
and curious. One may call in the artist friend for this work. The 
figures when moulded are baked in the oven as bread is baked; 
until they are hard and dry. When they are hard and dry wood 
itself is not so light and wood itself is hardly so hard. The next 
operation is that of painting the faces, putting on with glue the 
wigs of oakum, or cotton or cloth, and that of sewing the garment 
to the neck and the arms. Care must be taken to mould the necks 
of the figures bell shaped so that the necks of the costumes may be 
sewed tight without danger of slipping. For, Grecian-like, the 
costumes of Punch and Judy are suspended from the neck. 


TYPE oF CHARACTERS 


The cast of Punch and Judy is variable as to minor characters. 
Punch, Judy and the Baby, however, are always expected. Punch 
must have a red face, hooked nose and jaw—see London “Punch” 
or any book with the character in it. The baby may be a clothes 
pin in a long white dress. Judy always wears a ruffled dusting 
cap or night cap and is a demure and dutiful housewife, with a 
pathetic voice.* 


Community Singing in Minneapolis Parks*t 


J. A. Ripeway 


Secretary Minneapolis Board of Park Commissioners 


The board of park commissioners of Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
usually employs two bands for a season of six to eight weeks to 
play in the parks each summer. The larger band plays at Lake 
Harriet, the principal lake resort in the city, each evening, where 
ten thousand people enjoy the music, from the concourse while 
seated in their own cars, from hundreds of gaily painted canoes 


* More detailed information may be found in Helen Haiman Joseph’s 
Book of Marionettes—B. W. Huebsch, New York 
+ Courtesy of Parks and Recreation, April, 1921. 
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drifting on beautiful Lake Harriet, from the two thousand seats 
on the roof garden of the Harriet pavilion, or from the seated 
terrace on the shore of the lake. The smaller band of twenty-four 
pieces is scheduled to play in fifteen or sixteen neighborhood parks 
in all parts of the city; the more prominent of the parks getting a 
concert on a certain evening of each week, and the less important 
ones getting two or four concerts during the season. 

It occurred to some of us that the people would enjoy having 
a part in the music and Professor Harry Anderson was engaged 
to go with the band each evening and organize and conduct a half 
hour of community singing supported by the band. 

The editor of the Minneapolis Daily News inaugurated a con- 
test between the several parks and contributed a beautiful silk 
pennant to be presented to the successful participants. Three 
prominent musicians were appointed as judges and each concert 
was given credit on points of attendance and enthusiasm. 

Twelve parks contested and at the close of the season the per- 
entages ranged from 72.12 to 96.23 per cent. Two parks, River- 
side and Logan, were tied for the highest marks and two extra 
concerts were held to decide the contest. Riverside won by only 
one point amid great enthusiasm. Still another concert was then 
given at Riverside Park when the pennant was presented by the 
Hon. A. A. McRae, president of the board of Park Commissioners, 
and accepted on behalf of the community by a prominent citizen. 

Professor Anderson has a large class of vocal students and 
some of the best were given a chance to appear at the concerts and 
render a solo. In some communities he had classes of boys or 
girls and at times they took part in singing as a chorus or mingled 
with the crowd and with their trained voices led and encouraged 
the more timid ones to take part in the singing. 

It was not possible for everyone to be supplied with the words 
and music or to see to read it if it were supplied, so the most 
familiar songs were used. 

The conductor and members of the band seemed to enjoy the 
innovation and participated heartily in making it a success. 

It is estimated that 200,000 people took part in the community 
sings during the summer. We expect to try it again this year 
and will give credit for deportment as well as attendance and 
enthusiasm. 


j 
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John Burroughs” 


He was a great conservationist. Not so much the preacher 
as the teacher. Simple in his tastes, unobtrusive in his manner, 
yet the people listened when John Borroughs talked or wrote. If it 
had not been for his true love for nature, his never-failing youth- 
fulness and simplicity of expression, he could not have wielded the 
great influence that he did. He carried with him, always, the 
freshness of the fields he trod and the peacefulness of the woods 
and valleys where he loved to linger. His observations were accur- 
ate and patiently made. When he gave them to others they bore 
the mark of his truthful, interested life. 

Belonging to the older school of literature and simple living, 
yet he never sacrificed any of his youthfulness of spirit and remain- 
ed boyish to the end. As John Muir was the great exponent of the 
rugged life of the mountains and giant redwoods, so Burroughs 
leads us to the woods and valleys that are peaceful. We follow 
him and rejoice with him at the goodness of the earth. His influ- 
ence does not cease with his passing from life but remains persist- 
ent and full of power. 

In common with all true lovers of nature he felt the utmost 
gladness in life. Listen to his own testimony in that charming 
chapter on “The Summit of Years.” He says, “I am in love with 
this world; by my constitution I have nestled lovingly in it. It 
has been home. * * * * JT have climbed its mountains, roamed 
its forests, sailed its waters, crossed its deserts, felt the sting of 
its frosts, the oppression of its heats, the drench of its rains, the 
fury of its winds, and always have beauty and joy waited upon my 
goings and comings. * * * * JT have kept apart from the 
strife and fever of the world, and the maelstrom of business and 
political life, and have sought the paths by the still waters, and in 
the quiet fields, and life has been sweet and wholesome to me.” 

For the interest that he has given to the boys and girls of 
America in the trees, birds, bees and flowers and for his own simple, 
modest, yet wonderfully influential life, the park men of this coun- 
try will join in the universal chorus of thanksgiving that he was 
spared for long service and that when he died he left the lesson 
of the joy in living a natural, wholesome life 


* Courtesy of Parks and Recreation for April, 1921 
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The Story of a Religious Adventure 


Rev. Matcotm DANA 


Director Rural Work Department Congregational 
Home Missionary Society 


I am writing from Collbran, Colorado, a little village of some 
three hundred population situated six thousand feet up amongst 
the Rockies of the Western Slope in the one time country of the 
Ute Indians. Over the sky line to the east lies Denver two hundred 
and fifty miles away, while the Utah border is only seventy miles 
westward. The nearest railroad point is DeBeque, twenty-five 
miles distant on the Denver and Rio Grande railroad. 

Here is a veritable world in miniature comprising about one 
hundred and fifty square miles of territory. It is largely shut 
away from the outside world and shut in upon itself by the nature of 
its environment. Life is distinctly rural and of the thirty-five 
hundred people in the Valley only seven hundred and seventy live in 
the four small villages of Collbran (294), Plateau City (128), 
Malina (15), and Mesa (200). The neighborhood is still the 
social unit and there are at least ten small neighborhoods or “basins” 
each with its little one room grade school. There are perhaps two 
thousand young people in the Valley of whom six hundred and 
ten children are in attendance upon these and the two larger schools 
at Collbran and Mesa. Collbran alone has a High School with 
thirty-five pupils enrolled. Mesa devotes one room and teacher 
to eleven pupils who are pursuing studies above the eighth grade. 

It was happy circumstance which brought me into this little 
Valley something over a year ago where I found an old college 
acquaintance, the much loved and veteran missionary pastor, Rev. 
James F. Waller, “following the gleam” and ever yearning for 
larger things. The religious problem in Plateau Valley is a difficult 
one. It has five church buildings, in three of which Mr. Walker 
and Rev. L. M. Isaacs, associated in the “demonstration” work, 
are holding services. One of the churches is pastorless and the 
other supported in a very feeble way. The church going habit 
seems to have been lost or never acquired. It is doubtful if two 
hundred and fifty of the thirty-five hundred people living in the 
Valley are either church members or attendants and Sunday School 
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privileges are transient and inadequate. This religious backward- 
ness is due to the fact that religious opportunities and pastoral 
visitation have been lacking and not altogether fitted to the pecu- 
liar needs of both the people and country. Few persons are actu- 
ally hostile toward religion or the church. They are even now 
responding to a real program. 

Here is the challenge of a big need and opportunity. Congre- 
gationalism is taking up that challenge even to the extent of 
“blazing trails’ and adventuring some in the name of the Lord. 
Plateau Valley, with Collbran village and church as center, has 
been constituted a “demonstration parish.” This is following in 
religious work the “demonstration farm” method used by the 
United States government whereby certain, promising fields are sel- 
ected and cultivated under instructions from the Washington 
Bureau, such “model farms to be for the inspiration and guidance 
of the neighboring farmers.” In like manner the Extension Boards 
have selected Plateau Valley and are cooperating with its people 
to secure for their social and religious enterprise an ideal equip- 
ment, adequate personnel, and ample support, to the end of show- 
ing what such a movement can do and be throughout a large area 
when furnished with everything required for a complete and varied 
ministry. The expectation is that other communities will be in- 
spired by this “model parish” to make of themselves demonstration 
centers. Already the beginnings of this work are attracting at- 
tention and causing wide comment all over the country. 

This unique effort calls for a dual ministry of men carefully 
chosen because of long experience and special fitness for the work 
of their departments. The latter frequently overlap by mutual 
agreement and invitation but each man is supreme in his own field. 
Mr. Walker by virtue of seniority and special qualifications is 
Pastor. He has exclusive charge in Collbran village of such dis- 
tinctively religious work as that of preaching, the church-school, 
Christian Endeavor; together with social and other work with the 
men and young people, and a pastoral visitation throughout the 
entire Valley. Mr. Isaacs is Director of Extension Work. He came 
to the Valley some ten months ago from an extended pastorate in 
Vermont where he showed himself expert in this kind of endeavor. 
In his hands is the large task of establishing and maintaining the 
out-stations, financing the local budget and building proposition, 
supervising the building of the Community House and later its 
activities. 
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The great achievement of this modern socio-religious program 
will be the erection of a central Community House adjoining the 
present modest church edifice in Collbran village. The original 
idea involved an improvement of the present plant at a cost of 
six or seven thousand dollars. But the Plateau Valley folk had 
got used to going over the top in such large ventures as Liberty 
Loan, Red Cross, and Welfare drives. When the results of a “local 
survey” were set before them together with visualized building 
plans inspired by this study of actual needs and opportunities in 
the Valley, a select group of business men ranchers decided that 
“only the best is good enough for us.” 

An immediate campaign was inaugurated under tuition of the 
church trustees and an “advisory committee” consisting of five 
representative citizens of the Valley, to secure sufficient funds to 
erect a Community House which will cost in the neighborhood of 
$25,000. Initial impulse was given to the movement by assurance 
of help from the Church Building Society to the amount of seven 
thousand dollars. Local pledges were secured for a like amount. 
Architect plans were obtained, additional ground bought, and con- 
tracts let. Building was begun and the foundation finished just 
before the winter snows began. The corner stone was laid Decem- 
ber 5, 1920 with appropriate ceremonies. It is hoped that work 
will begin on the superstructure with the coming of settled spring, 
and part, at least, of the building finished by the end of the 
summer. 

The Community House for completeness will be unsurpassed 
in the West. The church house will have facilities for an 
ideal church school, kindergarten, game room, library, rest 
room, and men’s club. The gymnasium building will furnish a 
floor space seventy five by forty feet and a gallery. This room will 
be primarily for the customary gymnasium activities but will 
also provide an auditorium, stage, dressing rooms, moving picture 
booth. These will make possible such community events as Chau- 
tauquas, lecture and entertainment courses, home talent shows and 
banquets. The basement of this building will have bowling alleys, 
billiard room, lockers, baths, dining room and kitchen. 

The inauguration of the community program is not being 
held in abeyance until the completion of this ideal plant. A build- 
ing has been rented on the main street of the village and put into 
commission as a Community House. It is already the popular 
center for indoor athletics, games, “feeds,” meetings of every sort, 
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and a regular moving picture night. It contains a library of twelve 
hundred books which are being widely circulated throughout the 
Valley. This library will be supplemented by branch libraries 
established at various points outside the village. “Community 
sings” and home talent entertainments are being staged in the vil- 
lage auditorium. All sorts of groups are being organized and per- 
fected, anticipating quarters in the new building and their activities 
merged under the one community management. This immediate 
“demonstration” is slowly but surely telling the idea of the more 
complete program to the entire Valley. 

The second and perhaps most important department in this 
socio-religious program is that of Extension Work. This, also, 
is commenced, and with the late spring and good roads will be 
systematically and vigorously prosecuted. The assistance of an 
additional and full time worker has been promised by the Sunday 
School Extension Society for the summer months. It is clearly 
understood that every privilege of the Community House is for 
every last man, woman and child in the Valley irrespective of 
church or creed—or none at all. As far as possible everything 
enjoyed at the center is also to be taken to the farthest circum- 
ference of the Valley in an attempt to make “every school house 
a community center and every neighborhood a little Republic of 
God.” 

The task of the Extension man is a many sided one. This 
individual is minister-at-large throughout the “larger parish” es- 
tablishing out-stations as fast as time, strength, and thorough work 
permit, and maintaining a regular circuit of preaching appoint- 
ments, Sunday Schools, and “brothering people” in the Valley. 
The old circuit rider system which has fallen into disuse is here 
replaced by a larger and more comprehensive seven-day-a-week 
effort which has in mind the whole man—body, mind, and soul. 
The Extension Director is also an organizer, social engineer, com- 
munity builder. The Home Missionary Society is specially inter- 
ested in this new phase of the work and provided the worker him- 
self and also his equipment which consists of a Reo truck, auto, 
moving picture machine, and generator. A good beginning has been 
made in the all important work of organizing the social and recre- 
ational life of the Valley along lines of “supervised play.” A regular 
circuit of the schools is contemplated for purposes of visiting with 
the pupils during recess and other recreation hours. Summer 
vacation will give fullest opportunity for organizing scouts, camp 
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fire girls, hikes, farm clubs. The Community truck is expected to 
furnish group transportation, promoting  inter-neighborhood 
“mixing” in competitive and other ways and helping out in every 
worth while activity amongst old and young. 

All of this work will not be done alone. Doctors, visiting nurse, 
ministers, school men, the county agent, home and farm demon- 
strators, the farm bureau, will be gradually called into a coopera- 
tive team play. Nor is this all around extensive effort wholly an 
end in itself. There is the larger and abiding purpose of breaking 
down wrong distinctions and rivalries between neighborhood and 
neighborhood and between village and country, thus welding an 
entire people living over a wide area into one large community 
destined to become renowned for its health, prosperity, and happi- 
ness and one which shall possess a genuine Plateau Valley loyalty 
and “community spirit.” 


A Big Day for Detroit’s Children 


BEATRICE HUNZICKER 


Department of Recreation, Detroit, Michigan 


Saturday, April the 30th, was a red-letter day for the children 
of Detroit’s recreation centers. Thirteen hundred girls, faces 
shining with happiness and recent applications of soap and water, 
with hair be-curled and be-ribboned for the great occasion, walked 
demurely up the steps of Central High School. Each girl seemed 
to be possessed with two ideas. One was to guard carefully (with 
her life, if need be) the precious letter she held tightly in her hand 
—the letter from the Recreation Department telling her that she 
was qualified to receive either a Certificate or an Honor Pin. The 
other was to see to it that “Ma” got a good seat in the balcony. 

The children commenced to gather at one o’clock, and from 
that moment until the end of the program four hours later, un- 
consciously demonstrated something of what they had obtained 
through club and team activities—the club conscience and the team 
spirit. A gathering of thirteen hundred children, with visitors and 
parents, might so easily have spelled Bedlam. Perhaps only the 
“Grown-ups” realized that the real prize gained through years 
of club work and organized play was not the new shining Honor 
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pin, bearing the head of Diana, but this very ability to be orderly 
without feeling repressed, to think alone and yet act together. 


Under the Honor Point System, adopted by the Recreation 


Department in 1916, all girls who had received ten points in at least 
three activities received a felt arm-band with the word “Honor” 
on it. For every ten points a leaf was added, and when a girl had 
seventy-five points she was entitled to a ring. Under the new 
Honor Point System, adopted this year, Honor pins were given 


instead of arm-bands, all girls who had earned between twenty-five. 


and fifty points receiving a bronze pin; between fifty and seventy- 
five, a silver pin; between seventy-five and a hundred, a silver pin 
enameled in blue; and over one hundred points a gold pin. This 
change in the reward offered was received with enthusiasm by the 
girls. 

“You see,” explained one eager-eyed little girl, “an arm-band 
doesn’t fit in with the rest of your clothes—you couldn’t wear it 
to school, or the boys ask you if you have just been vaccinated— 
and it looked fierce with your Sunday dress, so you couldn’t wear 
it to church. It was lovely to feel you had won it, but you put it 
away ina drawer. That was all you could do with it, anyhow; you 
couldn’t even frame it.” 

She held her new pin in the hollow of her hand, and exclaim- 
ed over it. It had a safely-clasp on it—just like Sister’s graduation 


pin. 
“Let me pin it on your dress,” said a recreation director, “No,” 


pleaded the small girl emphatically, “I’ll wear it Sunday. I just 


want to—hold it—today !” 

After the children had received their awards from the hands 
of Mr. C. E. Brewer, Commissioner, and Miss Lottie McDermott, 
Supervisor of Women’s and Girl’s activities, they gathered in the 
auditorium of the High School for the program. Community sing- 
ing proved an excellent send-off. Have you ever tried singing the 
chorus of Smiles, substituting the act for the word by smiling at 
your neighbor instead of singing the word “smiles” whenever it 
occurs—which it does quite often? It proved a huge success with 
the children. Few forfeits could have been collected from the 
girls who were “caught” singing “smiles” instead of just smiling 
“smiles.” Had forfeits been collected, however, from all the happy 
little people who smiled “when the music didn’t tell them to,” not 
one in the large audience would have been exempt. 

An address of welcome was given by the small president of the 
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Junior Council, with a poise and dignity delightful to see. The 
writer had, perhaps, a deeper appreciation of it than had anyone 
else in the room, for an hour previous to the commencement of the 
program a bashful man had sidled up to her, and, looking about 
in a hunted fashion, had made the request, “Put me somewhere 
I can see this affair without being seen . . . my Gracie is to 
make a speech . . . I made out to her at breakfast that I 
wouldn’t come, and if she spots me in the audience, mebbe she'll 
be that surprised she’ll break down.” 

Miss McDermott, in a short address, extended in the name of 
the Recreation Department of Detroit a very cordial welcome to 
the assembled children and their friends. In part she said: “When 
we consider that all our Recreation Clubs are purely volunteer 
clubs, and for the awarding today we have eight hundred and fifty 
girls entitled to certificates, and four hundred and fifty girls entitled 
to Honor pins, we have every reason to feel that we are spreading 
the Gospel of Play and bringing sunshine and happiness into the 
lives of some few children in the city . . . We have four girls 
who receive the gold Honor pins. When we stop to think that 
these girls joined our Recreation Clubs in 1915 or 1916, and have 
been faithful in attendance up to the present time, we feel that 
the responsibilities which were theirs, as members of a group organ- 
ization, have helped to make them better citizens . . .. We all know 
that the girl who is affiliated with some club, team, or association, 
grows to womanhood as a member of some political or civic club, 
or of a neighborhood association, and with a definite purpose of 
contributing something constructive to the life and growth of her 
own Community.” 

Dances, gymnastic drills, and songs followed, the numbers 
being given by members of the various recreation centers in the 
city. The playlet, “Mistress Mary’s Garden Party,” presented by 
the “baby” junior girls, was exceptionally pleasing, and received 
vigorous applause. The program closed with community singing, 
and then the “great day” was over. 

Detroit—the dynamic—cannot, after all, be lost to everything 
but commercialism. The man who labeled her “the city with a 
carburetor instead of a soul” was never here when the children 
were holding sway, or he could not have said it. Friendly street 
car conductors smiled as scores of excited youngsters crowded on 
the cars. They examined the wonderful Honor pins. They nodded 
encouragement as Smiles started out with a few trebles and then 
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gathered into an all-car chorus. They helped the little people off the 
cars with many fatherly instructions about keeping out of the way 
of automobiles. 

Big policemen bent from their great height and magnificently 
strode across the busy streets, followed by swarms of little white- 
frocked girls and anxious mothers. 

Detroit may be plebeian, crudely overgrown, and frankly com- 
mercial, but while she loves her children as she does, while she is 
willing to pay for the best in schools, parks, and playgrounds for 
them, there must be something fine and great being forged in all 
her smoke and sweat. 


Special Days for the Playground Il 


GENEVIEVE TURNER HoLMAN 
Community Service 


Kite, Top, AND MarsLe Days 


In a Kite and Top Day the same play instinct is exemplified as 
in the Lantern Parade and Boat Exhibit days. The awards in the 
kite flying contest are (1) to the kite which flies highest, (2) to the 
kite which remains longest in the air, (3) to the one of the most 
unique design that will also fly a specified distance. There may 
also be an award for the winner of a kite-battle. Boys frequently 
tie glass, knife and safety razor blades to the tails of their kites 
and then manipulate them to cut the strings of other kites. The 
winner is the boy whose kite string remains uncut. In India it is 
said that for the kite battles the boys rub ground glass-paste on 
the strings by which they hold their kites. 

In Japan, on Boys’ Festival Day, kites fashioned like ani- 
mals, birds and men, highly colored and all sizes, fill the air and 
great paper fishes are hung out on long bamboo poles from houses 
and windows. 

In Detroit where for five years the Recreation Commission has 
conducted a Kite Day, an increasing number of girls fly kites that 
they themselves have made. 

Top spinning may be exhibited on Kite Day as an added 
interest. Award may be for the best home made top, for the mest 
gaily decorated, for the top that sings, for the top that spins longest, 
for distance thrown, for the most accurate throw, and for the 
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winner of the top battle. Spinning may be with or without a top 
string. 

As in boat making, older men will take an interest in making 
kites and tops for the boys and in entering a contest among them- 
selves. 

Similarly a marble tournament may be conducted in connection 
with the kite and top contests. 


Sanp Court Day 


A contest in Sand Court building stimulates the use of the sand 
court by older boys and girls, giving to them another means of 
expression through interest in construction play. 

At Washington Park, of the Chicago South Park Commission, 
in the final contest of the season awards were offered (1) to the 
best single object, which was a motor boat; (2) for the best con- 
struction using dolls or toys as well as sand. This was a bathing 
beach with dolls to represent bathers, attendants, policemen and the 
crowd on the shore; (3) for the best construction using only sand. 
This was a replica of trenches which the boys who made it had 
seen at the War Exposition in Grant Park. 

In judging the contest, decision was based on the difficulty 
of the subject and the skill used in construction. The toys were 
those used in every day sand court construction—dolls dressed in 
construction periods and small wooden or pasteboard animals. 

Dolls must necessarily be small to people scenes built in the 
sand and in proportion to the sand houses, castles, streets, farms 
and lakes. Dolls an inch and a half or two inches high with wigs of 
“real” hair can be purchased in a department store toy section. 
For such small dolls costumes are best made of scraps of crepe 
paper of good quality, left over from paper doll work perhaps, bits 
of tinsel from gum, cigarettes or chocolate wrappings, and gilt 


paper. 
COLLECTION AND Hossy Day 


A Collection Day on the playground will interest both children 
and adults. Between the ages of six to eleven years children are 
interested in making collections and hoarding things. Joseph Lee 
says: 

“This is the age for collections—of bones, bugs, butterflies, 
and birds’ eggs; of shells and stones and postage stamps; of coins 
and caterpillars, and of the punches that the different conductors 
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make in your season ticket; the age of hoarding—a bone ring and 
a broken knife, a piece of agate and the bottom of a retired ink- 
stand, an invalided castor and a static watch, a peacock’s feather and 
skunk’s tail (imperfectly denatured though it be).” 

The experience of Charles City, Iowa, proves that the collec- 
tion instinct is not out-grown by adults. The Hobby Show there 
made a great success. Citizens were asked to lend collections rep- 
resenting hobbies. All kinds of unique things were brought out, 
the exhibits ranging from flying schools to postage stamps. The 
show was a great success. 

Collection Day may be combined with Pet Day. At a Pet 
Show organized by Community Service in one of our northern 
towns last year, all manner of articles were on display. The chil- 
dren brought in every variety of pets, collections of postage stamps, 
shells, beads and marbles. An exhibit of dolls amused the little 
ones, and for the older visitors there were wild flower exhibits, 
handicraft work, war relics, sewing and lace work. Each exhibit 
was tagged with the name of the owner, and each “live” exhibitor 
brought his own food supply for his special pets. 


Pet Day 


Pet Day in the playground will serve to direct children’s natural 
curiosity about all living things toward a sympathetic attitude of 
protection. Every playground should have a pet of some kind. 
Pet Day will bring pets for at least a day as visitors to the play- 
ground. 

In Cleveland at a Pet Show in one of the gardens there was no 
formality. The children simply brought their pets for display and 
to exhibit their tricks. There were enough classes so that “every 
owner went home the proud possessor of the only ribbon in his 
class in the exhibit.” 

Awards may be made for the smallest, largest, and best kept pet, 
also to the one performing the cleverest trick. It is well not to 
have classes closely drawn, and to have a large number of them as 
in the case of the Cleveland Pet Show. The playleader should take 
the names of entrants in advance in order to arrange for safe 
keeping. Temporary hutches can be made for exhibits out of boxes 
covered with wire. Dogs must be held by leash. Water must be 
provided for all animals, in small vessels for each cage, coop and 
hutch, and in troughs for dogs. 
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In a small town or rural playground where facilities for caring 
for their safe keeping are unlimited, the entrants may include larger 
animals, calves, goats, sheep and large dogs. 

Previous to Pet Day tell stories of animals, the habits of wild 
animals, the use and care of domestic animals, kindness to animals, 
the work of the Red Star Animal Relief; the National Association 
of Audubon Societies, 1974 Broadway, New York City. At all 
times keep posted on the bulletin board the address of the nearest 
Humane Society. For a week or two before Pet Day, interest 
children in animal stories such as Maeterlinck’s Life of a Bee and 
the works of Henri Fabre and Ernest Seton Thompson. True 
stories of current deeds of bravery on the part of animals may be 
obtained by addressing the Humane Society, 44 Seventh Avenue, 
New York. 


Dott Day 


Although Doll Day is especially for small children, older girls 
will be interested in exhibiting sets of tiny dolls which they have cos- 
tumed for the scenes built in the Sand Court and boys will enjoy 
exhibiting original home-made dolls which they have fashioned using 
clothespins, corn cobs, figs, tooth picks, and other materials. Doll 
Day has the interest of both nurture and constructive play. It em- 
phasizes neatness and good care of dolls. 

Awards may be made as follows: (1) for the neatest and best 
kept doll; (2) for the neatest outfit of clothing; (3) for the neatest 
outfit of clothing made by the owner; (4) for the most unique 
home-made doll; (5) for the best set of Sand Court dolls dressed 
to represent characters in some story, such as “Joseph and His 
Brethern” or modern characters familiar to the children, such as 
the people at a bathing beach, the audience, the ushers in white 
aprons, the musicians, and the stage characters of a moving picture 
theatre. 

After the display of dolls and the awards, doll parties and pic- 
nics for the young children are in order. Older girls may arrange 
the real tea party for the small children. 

[To Be Continued] 
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The Children’s Playhouse and Playground 
at Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Children’s Playground with its beautifully equipped play- 
house in East Fairmount Park owes its origin to Richard Smith, 
a prominent business man of Philadelphia, and to his wife, Sarah 
A. Smith, At Mr. Smith’s death—in 1894—his will directed his 
trustee to construct in Fairmount Park a memorial to Pennsyl- 
vanians who took park in the Civil War. It further directed that 
$50,000 be expended in the erection of a children’s play building in 
such section of the park as the commissioners might designate. 
At Mrs. Smith’s death in 1895, her will provided for the disposal 
of her residuary estate for the maintenance, repair and improvement 
of the playhouse and grounds. 

With the consent of the park commissioners, the Playhouse was 
erected at Fountain Green Drive, and on July 23rd, 1899, it was 
opened to the children, and has not been closed for one day since. 
Over 2,200,000 have visited it during play hours since the opening 
day, and despite this number, not a serious accident has been re- 
ported. The children attending have been generally of the middle 
class, but the poorer children are coming in increasing numbers, 
and many of the charitable organizations arrange for the transpor- 
tation of groups of little ones to the grounds. 

The building is seventy-six feet long and fifty-two feet in 
depth, surrounded by a terrace with porches sixteen feet wide. It 
is a two-story structure with a finished basement extending under 
the porches and terraces. The basement contains a heating plant, 
toilet rooms, stoves for making tea and coffee and ample space for 
lunching in case of storm. On the entrance floor are reading and 
reception room with books, games, piano, Victrola, and the super- 
intendent’s office and dispensary. A trained nurse is in attendance 
at the dispensary the greater part of the time. The second floor is 
reserved for the sick and for children under five years. Sliding 
boards, baby jumpers, rocking horses, are provided for these little 
ones. The second floor also contains private rooms and sleeping 
cots for emergency cases. The building is fully equipped with such 
conveniences as hot water, gas and electricity, and provides space 
for a diet kitchen. 

There are six acres of grounds surrounding the Playhouse, 
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enclosed by a hurdle fence and privet hedge, and several hundred 
trees and shrubs have been set out to add to the beauty of the place. 
Two sand pavilions furnish hours of contentment for the little ones, 
and a junior merry-go-round is a constant source of amusement. 
Sliding boards, climbing poles, giant strides, coach swings, paraliel 
bars, see-saws, traveling rings, and numerous rope swings have 
been installed. Courts have been equipped with basket ball appara- 
tus, and baseball, captain ball, tether and dodge ball are popular 
sources of fun for the older children. Lawn tennis has recently 
been added to the list. A concrete concourse has been constructed 
for young motorists who guide their velocipedes, tricycles and ex- 
press wagons along the course, regardless of speed laws and traffic 
disturbances. A wading pool is one of the most popular spots on 
hot days, and a large aquarium in the basement of the Playhouse 
has its wide-eyed little watchers, ready to “fish” with their eager 
little fingers if they only could! 

Short talks on the care of babies are given by the nurse at the 
Playhouse, to the evident appreciation of the mothers. During the 
colder months, weekly entertainments of illustrated talks, stories, 
and music are given indoors, and a moving picture machine adds 
to these performances. The story hour under the trees in warmer 
weather does not need to be heralded by the Piper—the “Story 
Teacher’s” appearance is sufficient notice to start the little feet in 
her direction. 

A set of rules has been drawn up by the trustees, for the 
government of the Children’s Playground and Playhouse, with a 
view to insuring the happiness of the children, rather than to re- 
stricting their pleasures. All children are admitted—with the ex- 
ception of boys over ten years of age—who are under the care of 
parents, guardians and caretakers, held responsible for their safety 
and behavior. Infection is avoided by forbidding admittance to 
contagious cases, and the use of cots on the second floor of the 
building is restricted to emergency cases of illness or accident. 


An Unpardonable Sin 


To live in a town— 

To make a living off of it or out of it— 

To educate your children in it— 

To get everything you possibly can out of it— 
And put absolutely nothing into it. 


: 
: 


Bringing Playtime into Institutional Life 
at York, Pennsylvania 


The secretary of the Department of Recreation in this city 
has succeeded during the past year in opening the doors to hap- 
piness for many little institutional children. Having started a play 
center for children of the community near by the Orphans’ Home, 
where all summer long gay crowds of youngsters enjoyed the 
games and storytelling hours, she felt impelled to try to carry some 
of this fun making to the little inmates of the neighboring institution. 
After a talk with the matron on health, she was permitted to 
take balls and ten pins inside the precincts one afternoon every 
week. A vacant room was allowed for such games during the 
coldest weather. Then public opinion awoke in the community, 
with the result that the Board of the Orphans’ Home has been pe- 
titioned for the gift of a lot adjoining their grounds for a play- 
ground, a community club has raised $200 to go towards necessary 
equipment and the secretary hopes that the city will furnish super- 
vision. This play center will probably serve the children of the 
community when not in use by those of the orphanage. 

The story of how another afternoon was won for play in 
another institution is very encouraging for all interested in making 
such inroads on old time theories as “work and discipline but no 
play.” This time the secretary, looking out of her office window, 
saw the “Christian Home” which is supported by some of the 
churches of the city. The conception of play as a vital part in the 
daily schedule of the little children of this institution had not 
made itself felt at this institution. The secretary bestirred herself 
in their behalf. A member of the Board became convinced that 
some play should be allowed in the home and the secretary, again, 
was allowed one afternoon a week for her games and playtime 
events. On Thanksgiving, the Rotary Club invited the children of 
both the Orphanage and the Christian Home to go riding in automo- 
biles to the country, showing that the community appproved of the 
innovation. 

The Italian Mission is the third example of doors that needed 
just the right push to open into playland even for so brief a space 
as “one afternoon a week.” But here in the Mission there is a 
broader program. On Saturday night the older people come and 
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join in games and singing. A boys’ club was also formed in this 
Mission. 

The jail and the County Asylum are now finding glimpses of 
this new play world through various organizations. As York’s 
recreational department has been in existence only since May, 1920, 
there are still greater developments promised. This surely is a very 
promising first year. 


Home Equipment for Athletic Recreation* 
Dr. E. H. ARNOLD 


New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics 


Athletics in We shall do most justice to our theme if we 
an Apartment assume the home in question to be one of small 
House dimensions in an apartment house in a large city. 


Here we have lack of space on the one hand and many restrictions. 
The latter are dictated by common sense and usage as well as by 
arbitrary rules of the owner. Whatever is possible in the way of 
athletic outfit and physical exertion under these circumstances will 
readily be enlarged upon if the home offers more ample space, and 
if the rules grant greater freedom of movement. 

Opportunity for physical exercise may seem very meagre in 
the rooms of an apartment of five or six rooms situated on the 
fourth or fifth floor. To be sure, any running and jumping 
forbids itself. There are many forms of movement, in themselves 
not looking much like athletics, that may be practised in such rooms. 
These movements are either a preparation for real athletics such as 
the field allows, or are even a component part of them. Thus it is 
possible to have the boys play marbles on a carpet without dis- 
turbing the folks in any story below. They may use a pea-shooter 
on tin or paper soldiers. The simple device of a soft wood target, 
for which are thrown little spears made out of a needle stuck into 
a pencil-like piece of wood with a feather wedged in the other end, 
is well known. The inflated, weightless rubber ball may be tossed 
and batted from one to another even in a circle of quite a few people 
sitting still on chairs. 

Such games are athletic in their tendency. For the training of 


* Reprinted from Fall issue of School and Home published by the Parents 
and Teachers Association of the Ethical Culture School 
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the eye that any and all the things mentioned bring, the skill of 
hand and arm which they develop, are they not needed in playing 
baseball? The judgment of space, force, velocity, are they not a 
requisite for playing any organized game? Without doubt they 
are, and the city boy is all too apt to stop playing altogether when 
he enters the living rooms and when he can no longer play baseball 
in the park, street, or open lot. : 


A Little Ingen- _ In some, nay, all of these indoor plays (and their 
uity Results in list can be multiplied by anyone), girls can, with 
Much Fun equal benefit to themselves and as a preparation 
for basket ball or tennis, partake. Avoiding by a little care light- 
ing fixtures and mirrors, one may swing clubs or do wand exercises. 
Ordinary social dancing may not everywhere be practised. But 
surely there is trunk, arm, and hand dancing requiring no locomotion 
and one may acquire a great skill in these features of aesthetic 
dancing in any room. Where the rooms are more spacious, ping 
pong, a billiard table, and sub-target practice are means of training 
hand and eye. A horizontal bar may readily be fastened on cleats 
between door-posts and upon it a great variety of exercises giving 
skill and strength, furthering judgment, may be done. Flying rings 
can be hung from a door lintel, and with above limitation used to 
the same purpose. A most fruitful field we find in tricks and stunts 
from sleight-of-hand and card tricks to brotherly acts, so-called. 
Their number is legion and their value undoubted. Indoor exer- 
cises are, in my opinion, really circumscribed only by the limitations 
of our own desire for exercise, our ingenuity in devising contri- 
vances to suit the occasion, and our care not to disturb the other 
people in the house. 
The Play Possi- This is equally true and perhaps more so of 
bilities of a athletic exercise and contrivances in the yard of 
Small Yard a town house. Imagine a yard fifteen feet wide 
and only ten feet long. It will hold a horizontal bar, or a pair of 
rings, or a climbing pole or rope. You may practice standing, high 
or broad jump therein. You can pitch quoits in it. You can jump 
rope. You can do all the things I mentioned for indoors. The 
fence offers a chance for handball; you may play a modified tennis. 
One thinks of golf as requiring eighteen holes and a hundred acres, 
but one of my friends had a fine course in his back yard in Newark, 
measuring no more than twenty by sixty. It was a course en minia- 
ture, much after the way of a Japanese garden, yet it was a real 
course, on which real golf was played in dead earnest. It not 
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only afforded the family of my friend a chance to play the game 
but soon became the center of an informal neighborhood golf club. 
It made any number of golf enthusiasts who, I am sure, people the 
municipal golf links in the parks of Newark, if there be such. 

The ancient game of croquet may be played in a yard of 
moderate size. Even under ordinary circumstances this is a game 
of skill and judgment. Whoever has seen it played in the refined 
manner of quasi-billiard-like character at Chautauqua will come 
away with a sense of the possibilities not only of this, but any other 
game. 

The whole matter comes down finally to this: Take an interest 
in your physical condition and ability, acquire strength, skill and 
endurance. Make no excuse for lack of opportunity; adapt your 
exercise to the surroundings. Do not hide behind lack of means; 
a broomstick will make a wand, a curtain-pole a horizontal bar. 
Use what ingenuity you have. If you have none, borrow of others 
and by their example develop your own. 


School Children to Clean Up New Haven 


“Health is wealth,” cries New Haven, Connecticut, “Clean up— 
Paint up—and Keep it up!” And this is how it has set about doing 
so. A “Keep New Haven clean, safe, and beautiful” contest is 
announced on a neatly printed pink flyer, telling of the trophy to be 
awarded by the Chamber of Commerce, the schools that are eligible 
to enter the contest, the basis of award, permanent possession of 
the trophy (it must be won three consecutive years by the same 
school), badges of merit to individual students, awarding of prizes 
and other matters of similar import—concluding all with the follow- 
ing remark of Abraham Lincoln, “I like to see a man proud of 
the town in which he lives, and I like to see a man so live that his 
town will be proud of him.” 

Besides the pink sheet of announcement there is, for distribu- 
tion in schools, a long white slip of paper entitled ‘Pupils’ Report,” 
a yellow folder headed by the words “Room Report,” and a larger, 
longer blue paper called “School Report”—each printed page con- 
tains directions for taking part in this wonderfully thorough going 
purging of the city of all filth and unsightliness. Not only does 
the campaign cover such menial labors as removing ash cans, clean- 
ing up backyards, tidying school rooms, and raking out attics, but 
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it also extends to painting over exposed, weatherbeaten wooden 
structures—always fire traps in communities, as well as turning 
vacant lots into gardens and even into playgrounds for the children. 
The number of rats, flies and mosquitoes that are threatened with 
extinction once the campaign is launched, exceeds belief, and yet 
the hope is that by concerted action, “the day will come.” 


Recreation at Ellis Island 


After you’ve dreamed about the land over the sea,—the land 
so far from your beloved Italy, or from your turbulent Russian 
hamlet, yet so enticing—and then at last have saved enough to make 
your dreams start to come true—well, somehow, it isn’t very pleas- 
ant to be told that you may never see more of your vision land 
than that part called Ellis Island at which you have arrived, or 
that at least it will be some time before you are pronounced fit 
to go further. 

Somebody must have thought of this—possibly somebody who 
had arrived. At any rate, the Red Cross became interested and 
now there are doings on the island which would make one want to 
stay right there. 

There are usually about six hundred patients under observa- 
tion or treatment at the hospital on Ellis Island, many of them 
not ill enough to be confined to their beds. Time dragged endlessly 
for these newcomers, until the New York County Chapter of the 
Red Cross started its schedule of entertainments for them. Now, 
when the Red Cross is seen upon the uniform of an approaching 
visitor, six hundred pairs of very expressive eyes scan him to see 
whether he has not, concealed somewhere about his person, a real 
treat for them, or whether that person walking close behind him 
is not another song “teacher.” 

Gradually the workers have come to know what kinds of enter- 
tainment please their audiences most. Motion pictures and singing 
seem to be greeted with the greatest enthusiasm, and both education- 
al and comedy films are shown, always with a view to giving the 
immigrant a picture of life in America. Sometimes it is the uni- 
versally-adored Charlie Chaplin who gives them a screen welcome; 
sometimes it is a glimpse of the Rockies, that brings back their 
dreams of the wonder-country; or it may be the Great Lakes, or 
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any number of typically American cities—all equally interesting to 
these newcomers. 

The music “teacher” is probably welcomed with the greatest 
acclaim. His task is also two-fold—that of helping to shorten the 
hours of the long day, and of teaching English to his 
audiences, through the repetition of songs in English. The Star 
Spangled Banner and Yankee Doodle are familiar tunes to the new- 
comers from Czecho-Slovakia, Russia and Italy by the time they 
leave the hospital. These people love music. It is part of them 
—more so than it is part of us. No wonder then, that it would 
be hard to find a means of pleasing them more than by these 
regular community sings. 


There are children, too, to be amused among these foreign 
groups. The workers have found, however, that these little ones 
have a strong preference for the games of their own countries and 
consequently no effort has been made to direct them. There is a 
passion for chess among the new arrivals from central and eastern 
Europe, and the Red Cross has been overwhelmed with a clamor 
for chessboards. The Russian and Polish Jews especially seem to 
find far more entertainment in this more intellectual game than in 
the lighthearted play of the American child. 


Recreation in Middletown, Ohio 


Middletown, Ohio, now has a year round recreation system 
which is being conducted under the auspices of the Recreation Asso- 
ciation. 

Following a visit from a field secretary of the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America, the Recreation Association was 
organized, funds provided for the work and Mr. Frank S. Marsh, 
formerly superintendent of playgrounds in San Diego, California, 
was secured September, 1920, as superintendent of recreation. 
Three play centers were immediately opened with a view to pro- 
viding play space and equipment within a half mile radius of all 
the children of the city. Three trained play leaders were placed 
in charge of the centers and each director was made responsible for 
the recreational activities of two schools. 

In the first four grades as part of the regular 
class work, folk dances, singing games, dramatic 
action stories, active games and calisthenics are 


Play in the 
Schools 
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taught. Thus 2,000 children are reached each week with a uniform 
program to culminate in the spring in a big May festival. 

In the four upper grades a straight athletic program is con- 
ducted in the school yard before school hours and at recess and on 
the playground after school hours and on Saturday. 

A series of contests has been arranged covering the entire 
school year, consisting of volley ball, newcomb, liberty bat ball, 
playground ball, soccer, hockey and field events. A track and field 
day for boys and a play day for girls will be held in the spring 
when trophies will be awarded to the winning teams and schools. 

A volley ball tournament for boys and a newcomb tournament 
for girls are arousing much enthusiasm. With ten players on each 
team, six teams in each school and eighteen games a week, it has 
been possible to engage in active competition 360 children weekly. 

A New Game Each Week. The directors teach one new game 
each week, the game being selected at regular weekly conferences 
of the workers. The program outlined for the first four grades in 
all schools is as follows: 

Grade I 

Games: One each week; Birds, Cat and Rat, Black and 
White, High Windows, Lame Fox and Chickens, Squirrel in Tree, 
Slap Jack, Midnight, Old Witch. | 

Singing Games and Folk Dances: One each week; Mulberry 
Bush, Looby Loo, Danish Dance of Greeting, How-do-you-do, My 
Partner? My Dollie, I’m Very, Very Tall, A Hunting We Will Go, 
Kittie White, Did You Ever See a Lassie, Shoe Maker, Shoe 
Maker. 

Dramatic Activities and Action Stories may be substituted 
in bad weather where schools have no adequate space for inside 
dancing. 

Suggested List: Pilgrims, Tree in Storm, Christmas Toys, 
Autumn in the Woods, Woodman, Soldier, Thanksgiving Pies, 
Lincoln’s House, Newsboy, Police at Street Corner. 

Grade II 

Games: One each week; Center Catch (Touch Ball), Flowers 
in the Wind, Hound and Rabbit, Tommy Tiddlers, Catch of Fish, 
Wolf, Slap Jack, Oyster Shell, Hill Dill, Throwing and Catching 
Volley Ball, Frog in the Puddle, Bean Bag Relay, Faba Gaba. 

Singing Games and Folk Dances: One each week; How-do- 
you-do, My Partner? Looby Loo, Danish Dance of Greeting, Car- 
rousel, Ritch Ratch, Sandal Polka, The Swing, I See You, The 
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Circus, Nuts in May, Draw a Bucket from the Well, The King 

of France. 
Dramatic and Action Stories for Inclement Weather: Pil- 

grims, Coming to This Country, Building a House, Snow Fort, 

Brownies’ Party, Eskimo Hut, Cow Boy, Coal Mine, The Play- 

ground, Indians, Circus, Sailor. 

Grade III 

Games: One each week; Dead Ball, Whip Tag, Wolf, Yards 
Off, Store, Center Base, Hill Dill, Barley Break, Oyster Shell, 
Japanese Tag, Pom Pom Pull Away, Chinese Gate, Can begin 
games of Bat Ball and Long Ball. 

Singing Games: Folk Dances: One each week; Oats Peas 
and Beans; Our Little Girls, Hey Little Lassie, Danish Dance of 
Greeting, Jolly Miller, Carrousel, Sandal Polka, Chimes of Dun- 
kirk, Captain Jinks, Gustav’s Skol, Taffy was a Welchman, Dance 
for Your Daddy. 

Dramatic Activities; Action Stories for Inclement Weather: 
Drills, Calisthenics, School-room Relays, Dramatic and Spontan- 
eous Interpretation of Stories. 

Grade IV 

Games: One each week; Long Ball, Bat Ball, Arch Ball, Briley 
Break, Dodge Ball (circle or court), Stealing Sticks, Twenty-one, 
Tunnel Ball, Over and Under. 

Singing Games; Folk Dances; Bean Porridge Hot, Ritch 
Ratch, Gustav’s Skol, Nixie Polka, Rovernacka, Chimes of Dun- 
kirk, Bleking, The Ace of Diamonds, Seven Jumps, Reinlander, 
Highland Schottische. 

Dramatic Activities; Action Stories; Drills: Rising Sun, Jack 
in the Box, See Saw, Breathing Exercises. 

For the fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth grades inter-school 
contests will be carried on. The activities suggested for the pro- 
gram are: 

Boys 

Volley Ball, Playground Ball, Basket Ball, Football, Soccer, 
Baseball, Jockey, Horseshoes, Winter Sports, Track and Field. 
Girls 

Newcomb, Volley Ball, Playground Ball, Captain Ball, Liberty 
Bat Ball, Hockey, Baseball, Winter Sports, Play Days, May Festi- 
val. 
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An innovation which is meeting with hearty 
response is the organization of gymnastic classes 
for teachers. Each director has organized the 
teachers in the two schools over which she has charge. These 
two groups of teachers meet together in one class one night each 
week in the halls of the schools for fifteen minutes. Group drills 
of calisthenics that can be used in the grade work are taught. The 
rest of the time is used for more advanced drill work for their 
own benefit. To this will later be added instructions in athletic 
games and rhythmic dancing. 

The plan for the year’s program includes the 
Social Centers development on five evenings of each week, of 

social center activities in the schools for the 
older boys and girls and the adults. Clubs, community sings, lec- 
tures, choruses, orchestras and similar activities will constitute the 
program. Community parties are now being held in all six school 
buildings. These too are exceedingly successful. 


Classes for 
Teachers 


Visalians by Twilight 


A Twilight Baseball League has been started in Visalia, Cali- 
fornia, to promote neighborliness and to give every man a chance 
to play baseball. Only men over eighteen years of age are per- 
mitted to become members of the league. Competitive games by 
District rather than by individual teams have been started, thus 
providing a common group interest which should prove to be the 
very foundation of all future community work. 

The interest aroused has certainly made a new friendliness 
among many individuals—for as one of them writes, “I am getting 
acquainted with a lot of fine fellows, who live close by me but 
whom I have not got acquainted with before. There’s Cleve 
Wooley, I had never met him before. He is a carpenter and a 
fine man. After the first game he is calling me ‘Strib’ and I am 
calling him ‘Cleve’.” 

The day before the competitive series of games started, a lively 
practice was discovered going on behind a Sporting Goods House. 
The store was practically vacated, the firm indulging in what they 
called a “bully” time, although they had to climb fences for wild 
balls and had succeeded in smashing two windows. 
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Here is another testimonial of the League’s popularity. “My 
team lost 26 to 4 last night, but what’s the difference—it’s all in 
the fun of playing. Why, I’d give them a dollar a game just to 
let me play.” 

But no one has to pay as high as that for the chance to play 
a good game of twilight baseball in Visalia since the League 
arrived. 


Playground Charter Amendment 


For some time certain limitations of the Oakland City Charter 
have greatly hampered the work of the Board of Playground Direc- 
tors and Oakland Recreation Department. On April 19th, 1921, 
the voters of Oakland adopted a Playground Charter Amendment, 
which has since been approved by the California State Legislature. 
This Amendment will make possible the establishment of a Munic- 
ipal Camp on a site given to the city by the United States Forestry 
Service, and at the same time will clear up certain misunderstand- 
ings and limitations in connection with the activities of older boys 
and girls and family groups and the organization of pageants, 
hikes, leagues and other types of community work. 

The changes in the present City Charter are as follows: 

In the section of the Charter referring to the general powers 
of the City the following is added: ‘To acquire by purchase, 
condemnation or otherwise, and to construct, establish, maintain, 
equip, Own and operate.......cccccsccecs playgrounds, places of 
recreation, CampS.............- (whether situated inside or out- 
side of the city limits), which may be necessary or convenient for 
the transaction of public business or for promoting the health, 
morals, education or welfare of the inhabitants of the city or for 
their amusement, recreation, entertainment or benefit.” 

In the section in regard to the powers of the Board of Play- 
ground Directors the following provisions are made: 

“Section 56. All public playgrounds, recreation centers, and 
summer camps now or hereafter owned or controlled by the city, 
either within or without its limits, shall be under the exclusive 
control and management of the Board of Playground Directors. 
Said Board shall have supervision, direction, and control of all 
games, recreation, athletic sports, physical exercises, and social 
activities to be conducted in any of the playgrounds or recreation 
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centers of the city. Said Board shall have power to organize and 
conduct physical training and exercises, athletics, sports, games, 
leagues, tournaments, and pageants in and upon the playgrounds 
and recreation centers owned or controlled by the city, and also in 
and upon other grounds, athletic fields, gymnasia, swimming pools, 
and other suitable places, the temporary use of which may be 
loaned or leased to said Board of Playground Directors for such 
purpose. Said Board shall also have power to organize and con- 
duct walking and other outing excursions and events to points 
either within or without the city limits.” 

“Section 61. The City Council shall have the power by ordi- 
nance to set aside, either absolutely or for a definite period of time, 
any lands belonging to the city for use as public playgrounds, 
recreation centers, and summer camps............- .Said Board 
may also make contracts for the donation or lease to it of the 
emporary use of camp sites and of grounds, athletic fields, gym- 
nasia, swimming pools, and other suitable places for the conduct of 
leagues, tournaments, pageants, and other recreational activities.” 


Robert Woods Tells of the Far East 


Robert A. Woods, of Boston, who has recently returned from 
a trip around the world, spoke at the Union Theological Seminary 
of social conditions in the Far East. 

Mr. Woods said the most fundamental problem in China 
seemed to him to be the home life. There is a great tendency to 
evade the moral issues of adolescence. This is one of the greatest 
differences between Christian lands and China. One of the finest 
things he saw was a dinner at the Y. M. C. A. where some of the 
young wives went with their husbands—an unusual thing—to eat 
at the same table and enjoy the social gathering. It was an unusual 
thing for them to be doing and their faces showed that they had 
made a great discovery. The type of social work in American 
settlement houses where the settlement workers visit the homes 
and introduce into the neighborhood simple recreations would 
mean great things to them. The missionaries, he felt, should be 
keen on bringing people into neighborhood sociability. The spirit 
is usually there but the missionary compound seems to have a wall 
around it—a shell left from the time when missionaries were in 
danger. This danger has now practically passed away. 
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Mr. Woods said he had occasion to talk to some Chinese 
students not long ago and he told them the political attitude in 
China is something like that of the settlements in the first stages 
when they criticized the ward bosses continually and yet never did 
anything about it. After a while the settlement people discovered 
however, that there is a great deal of good in the point of view 
of these ward bosses and they decided to cooperate with them 
rather than criticize them. The ward bosses were found to be 
exceedingly cooperative with the young reformers. 

Mr. Woods spoke of the change that had come about in India 
even though the caste system exists still with great rigidity. For 
instance, an outcast was not expected to come within sixty-three 
feet of a Brahmin—if he did so the Brahmin was contaminated. 
The low caste people couldn’t drink at a Brahmin well and some- 
times had to go miles before they found one at which they could 
drink, though they passed several Brahmin wells on the way. It 
was a curious fact, however, that when the outcast becomes a 
Christian the Brahmin recognizes him as a human being. 

Mr. Woods spoke of the value in the newness of a religious 
appeal, a fact which had been emphasized by Henry James. He 
felt that it must also be a good appeal and the best result is obtained 
through having something both good and new each generation,— 
the gospel in a new form. Many villages have the desire to be 
Christian villages and wish help. They feel that they can help and 
reinforce each other. The social program as developed by an all- 
round social worker with night schools, instruction in farming, and 
care of the family, the organization of boys’ clubs, should be devel- 
oped in these villages all over India. It has been in some. Mr. 
Woods spoke of a Hindu he met in Benares who was devoting 
his life to this village problem. He especially wanted to visit 
Hampton and Tuskegee in America to see if he couldn’t develop 
that type of school in India. Mr. Woods met some very open- 
minded Brahmins—one who took bread with the outcasts—and he 
asked him if he learned this generous courtesy from the Hindu 
Scripture. The man replied, “Theoretically, yes, but as a practical 
matter it came from the west.” If they were separated from this 
western influence it wouldn’t be so. 


“To the art of working well a civilized race would add the art 


of playing well.” 
—George Santayana from Three Philosophical Poets 
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[n almost every large community some schools are 
now used as community or social centers where 
leisure time activities for adults are carried on. 
These activities are along the line of recreational, social, educational, 
cultural and civic interests. The ccmmunity worker should make 
an effort to get as many school centers as possible opened and to 
interest and organize groups of people to use them to their fullest 
capacity. A Community Recreation group can also do much to 
help in neighborhood center work by sending volunteer song leaders, 
game leaders and storytellers from training classes to serve at the 
centers and by advertising the facilities offered by school centers. 
A number of community organizers who have been successful tn 
securing the confidence of those in charge of the centers are serv- 
ing as advisors and helping in problems of management and activi- 
ties. 


Use of Schools 
as Social Centers 


: By getting churches to function for community 
The Large Share 
bin am recreation, Community Service and other private 
groups or municipal departments, without any 
expenditure of funds, can help to bring about a richer social and 
recreational life for the community. It is possible that some 
churches will be willing to equip rooms for the use of community 
clubs and possibly to install a bowling alley, a pool table and tables 
for other games, the use of which will not be limited to the church 
group. It should be possible to arouse an interest in the organiza- 
tion of church athletics and to utilize volunteers trained 
through game institutes at church functions which will be com- 
munity wide in their scope. 

Church athletic leagues may be organized along the same lines 
as industrial athletic leagues. In one city a church athletic asso- 
ciation of five leagues was organized, each league paying an initia- 
tion fee of $5. An admission of 10 cents was charged spectators 
and the money received was used by the churches to further 
athletics. 

Special agencies, as the Young Men’s Christian 
Association and the Young Women’s Christian 
Association, private organizations, as the women’s 
clubs, commercial and civic clubs, fraternal, alumni and cooperative 
clubs and societies can in many cases extend their facilities to com- 


Using Private 
Facilities 
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munity activities outside their own groups. They can be of valuable 
assistance in supplying members of the Recreation Institute and 
teaching staff, and in acting on reception committees for social 
activities. 

a There is, too, a wide field of service in sending 
in Public Insti- quartets, glee clubs and dramatic performances 
tutions into homes for the aged, hospitals and institu- 
tions of this kind. A number of Community Service song leaders 
have introduced group singing into prisons, and in some instances 
dramatic productions have been sent to penal institutions. 

In Washington, D. C., Community Service has 
sent volunteer leaders from the school for leaders 
to direct plays and games and to teach folk danc- 
ing at orphan homes. In another city the graduates of a folk dance 
institute, conducted by Miss Elizabeth Burchenal in connection with 
Community Service, go each week to dance with the inmates of an 
institution for the blind. The Recreation Commission of Detroit 
and other cities are conducting recreational activities in connection 
with institutions. In this way thousands of children and adults 
are being made happier and student leaders are receiving valuable 
practical training. 


Play in Insti- 
tutions 


Reading is a form of recreation which the com- 
munity organizer may well encourage. 
A means of doing this for children is the regular 
story hour in the local library and at play centers. In this way 
many children receive their first interest in using the public library. 
Waco, Texas, advertised its public library by having a Library 
Week. “Slips headed ‘Get the Library Habit’ and urging citizens 
to take out Readers’ Cards, were sent out with all merchants’ bills. 
Regular library users sent in letters of appreciation which were 
published in the local papers. Cash prizes were offered for best 
slogans and for best merchants’ window displays featuring mer- 
chandise and library books. The street car company gave ‘library 
tarnsfers’ allowing stops of not over thirty minutes at the library. 
Special talks were made in all schools, churches and organizations.” 
Every community committee has a responsibility 
for seeing that schools provide play under leader- 
ship. In many cities the traditional form of 
physical education has given place to a scheme of physical training 
for school children which is based on supervised play. Where this 
has not been done the community committee should organize com- 


Stimulating Use 
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munity forces to bring influence to bear on the school board to adopt 
the system. Until paid play leaders can be employed, very often 
volunteers can be used to take charge of recess play. 

Similar service can be extended to parochial 
schools. In a park recreation center of Chicago 
for several years the sisters from a parochial 
school have attended a training class taught by the instructor of 
games and folk dancing. 


Parochial and 
Private Schools 


Toy Making: A Review of Practical Guide 
Books for Young Amateurs | 


“At a mothers’ club in a New York settlement house a dis- 
cussion arose concerning what one thing each mother would like 
to have provided for her boys, in addition to what they already had. 
One thoughtful woman claimed that a woodshed was her greatest 
need. ‘My boys have reached the age when they want to make 
things,’ she said. ‘They want to whittle and split and hammer, they 
want to build boats. But when I let them try it in our rooms, the 
landlord came up and very angrily declared that he would put us 
out if we did not stop that noise. If we only had a woodshed 
where the boys could make things, I think they might grow up 
properly, without going on the street so much with bad boys.’ ” 

It is in the interest of furthering opportunities first of all in 
the home, that this article is written, though some of the material 


offered may be of use to schools and playgrounds or to Community | 


and Neighborhood Centers. 

Just as the little beaver’s instincts lead him at an early age to 
begin his building in the river so the little boy begins his building 
in whatever place he happens to find himself—be it nursery, back- 
yard or city street. To afford him more scope, more material with 
which to work, not too much supervision, but just the right amount 
of it, is becoming more and more the concern of those in charge 
of educational and recreational matters. In schools today may be 
found a great deal of manual training instruction and often in boys’ 
and girls’ clubs there are many instances of programs developed 
on the central idea of the child’s making his own play equipment, 
and following it up with the individual interpretation of how to 
play with it. 

Toys seem to be the most popular creations and hold much of 
the field of amateur construction against those objects whose pri- 
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mary function is to supply a practical need of some sort. One 
author of a little book containing directions for making all sorts of 
things from a little water chute that will go in a real brook to a 
doll-brownie with most extravagant ears—calls her works and 
enterprises ‘“‘ploys” from the Scottish folk term, meaning to be done 
without much help or instruction. Also the word seems to imply 
that they are made to be played with as soon as completed. 
Wherever the books on construction speak of toys, they refer 
to them as those miniature objects which are to be produced for no 
great importance they may have in the world of practical affairs, 
but for the immediate importance of being cherished as playthings 
by the child who makes them. 


TOY MAKING 


Whether the boy who finds himself in possession of the coveted 
woodshed (coveted by his mother at any rate) or in whatever 
environment corresponds to that place of noise and shavings is in 
need of any guiding influence in creating objects is discussed at 
length by philosophers, psychologists and educators; there is a 
general opinion among them that a few suggestions from a grown- 
up world can do little harm and may often save costly experiments 
in materials originally planned for other purposes. It is well to re- 
member that for the youngest children a cake of soap, a few nails 
and a hammer are a safer device for rainy days than the proverbial 
mirror and hammer, if there is to be a choice of materials and tools. 
The principle involved is the same for older children: therefore to 
start carpentering projects which require little outside instruction 
and which are not too bereft of imagination to hold the attention of 
the active but easily discouraged young creator, toys or “ploys” 
seem to be the most profitable objects. 


WOODEN TOYS 


By Michael C. Dank 
Published by The Manual Arts Press 

Peoria, Illinois 

These patterns are twelve in number and are to be transferred 
by means of carbon paper from the design sheets to wood. Full 
directions are given for the necessary equipment and the method 
employed in using the few simple tools. If preferred the designs 
may be worked out in cardboard. Children between six and twelve 
years of age should have no difficulty in working out these patterns. 
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There are a variety of toy types included in this set. There are 
jointed animals, animal rocker toys, wheeled platform toys, lever 
and string toys. The Rooster-Duck Worm Fight is a particularly 
practical toy to make and as the name suggests lends itself to a 
good deal of action, once it is completed. All directions for paint- 
ing and careful finishing of these toys once they are cut out, are clear 
and concise, while the models, as the author claims, “all are directed 
to the child’s point of view—the play spirit.” 

This book, or rather set of patterns, illustrates the simplest 
form of furnishing ideas on paper to the young toy-maker. He can 
copy direct without changing scale or dimensions. 

EpucaTIonaL Toys 
By Louis C. Petersen 
Published by The Manual Arts Press. Price $1.80 

Dexterity is the keynote of this book. There are seven pages 
devoted to tools and supplies and the necessary care of them. In 
the Introduction the author says a toy has to meet four require- 
ments : 

1. It must be within the child’s power 

2. It must excite and sustain interest 

3. It must possess educational value 

4. It must be adaptable to light wood construction 
and he adds a fifth requirement if made in the school room: 

5. It must conform in size and complexity to the limited space 
and equipment of classroom conditions. 

All the animal patterns in this volume are most faithful rep~ 
resentations even to the particular species of rhinoceros depicted in 
the design for a Rocking-Rhino. If children are to copy these 
designs outright it seems quite important that the designs should 
be true to life. Both Toy Patterns and Educational Toys excel in 
this matter. 

It is quite a step to go from copying and tracing to studying 
working drawings or following written directions. However, a 
very good book published by the same company is 
MANUAL TRAINING Toys 
By Harris W. Moore. Price $1.50 

This book is dedicated to “the boy who likes to tinker ’round.” 
He is urged to study the drawing carefully, “every line has a 
meaning and printed directions will be most easily mastered by 
taking the tool in hand and beginning to do the work described.” 
This clearly is an advanced book, but an enterprising tinkerer 
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would find the problems in construction set before him from the 
simple making of a dart to a real wind-mill force pump, well worth 
his while. 

Copinc-Saw Work 


By Johnson 
Published by The Manual Arts Press. Price 30c 


This is a smaller pamphlet whose contents comprise working 
drawings and small scale patterns of animals. 


A Community Awakening 
A. R. Fercusson 


Community Service 


Seventeen years ago three sisters of Buffalo built and dedicated 
to the memory of their parents, a settlement, which they named 
Watson House. 

Gradually with the changing of the character of the neighbor- 
hood it seemed better to continue along somewhat different lines 
the spirit of service to the community for which Watson House 
had been founded. Consequently, the name was changed to the 
Babcock Street Community House, where, with the help of the 
Community Service group, the full significance of a community 
center was eventually made clear. 

A mass meeting was held as the first practical step in the 
program of activities. Five hundred men, women and children 
packed the meeting, where speeches were made, songs sung and 
great enthusiasm for getting-together, created. Followed a dinner 
for the committee and three large children’s parties. 

“The New Year’s Eve Favor Dance, for which an admission 
of fifty cents a person was charged, was a great success. At mid- 
night the grand march with every one wearing colored caps of 
many designs, the girls decked with tinsel and the men wearing 
poinsettias in their lapels, made a really brilliant scene. The Old 
Year died happy and the New Year came into Babcock House in 
a blaze of glory and healthful merry making. When we squared 
accounts for the week’s festivities we found we had $69.00 together 
with a large amount of trimmings and favors for next year. It 
was indeed a Community Awakening.” 

But that is not all. 

Nineteen industrial plants in the immediate neighborhood 
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under the plans and stimulus of the Community Service Organizer 
are cooperating enthusiastically to form a big Babcock Recreation 
League with the Babcock House as the Central Club House. 

Each plant selects five men as organization committee in that 
plant. A “Smoker” follows with exhibitions in boxing and wrest- 
ling. Here membership in the League may be secured. An ini- 
tiation fee of one dollar with monthly dues of fifty cents, is charged. 
Besides the League organization, a business men’s association is 
being planned for, with meetings to be held at Babcock House. 


Fun for the Grown-ups V* 
Pop Goes the Weasel 


Form in sets of three couples, partners facing. Get into posi- 
tion as for a Virginia Reel. 16 Measures—First couples turn away 
from each other and skip down outside of lines (8 counts) and back 
again (8 counts). Joining hands they slide down the center of 
set (8 counts) and back again (8 counts). 

8 Measures—First couple with lady of second couple, form 
circle and skip around and at last bar pop second lady under their 
arms into first lady’s place. 

8 Measures—Repeat with gentleman of second couple. 

8 Measures—Repeat with gentleman of third couple. The 
first couple is now at the bottom of the set. Join hands all around 
and skip one full circle to the left. ' 

4 Measures—All partners join right hands and skip once 
around each other to place. The second couple, now at the head, 
repeat the figures, then the third couple and so on. 

Three Deep 

All of the players but two form in a double ring, facing in- 
ward; that is, in two concentric circles, with one player directly 
behind another. 

The two odd players, one of whom is runner and the other 
chaser, start outside of the circle, generally one of them being on 
one side of the circle and the other opposite. The object of the 
game is for the chaser to tag the runner. The runner may save 
himself by stopping in front of any couple standing in the circle, 
whereupon, that file having been made “three deep” the outer 


* Games given at War Camp Community Service Institute in Baltimore by 
Miss Louise French. 
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player or third man becomes at once liable to tagging, and in his 
turn becomes runner and tries to evade the chaser. He may seek 
refuge in the same way in front of a couple. 

Should the chaser get to tag the runner, they exchange places, 
the runner immediately becoming chaser, and the chaser being 
liable instantly to tagging. It will thus be seen that great alertness 
is necessary on the part of any one standing on the outside of the 
circle, as at any moment the runner may take refuge in front of 
his file or couple, making him the third man and liable to be tagged. 
It is not permissible for any third man to take refuge in front of 
the couple standing immediately on his right or left when he 
becomes third man. 

Both the runner and chaser may dash through the circle, but 
may not pause for a moment within the circle, except when the 
runner claims refuge in front of some couple. When players are 
inclined to confuse the play by hesitating while running through 
the circle, this privilege of running through is sometimes forbidden, 
all the chasing being confined to the outside of the circle. 

V ariation 

This game may be varied by having the players who form the 
circle stand face to face with a distance of one long step between 
each two, instead of all facing toward the center of the circle. 
In this form of the game the runner takes refuge between the two 
forming the couple, the one toward whom his back is turned being 
the third man. Both runner and chaser may run between the two 
circles of players. 

Irish Break Down 

Music—‘‘Irish Washerwoman”—Formation—circle—girls in- 
side back to center—facing partners—4 feet distance between part- 
ners. Hands on hips—back of hands touching waist line. 1—1 hop 
right foot—tap left in front—knee straight—4 times—2—Change 
to hop left foot—tap right—knee straight—4 times. 3—As one. 
4—4 running steps each partner turning in place. Repeat—all start- 
ing hopping on left foot. 

II—1 Step sideward right—Bend knees—touch left toe to right 
heel. 2—4 quick little stamps—left, right—left, right. 3—Step 
sideward left. Bend knees—touch right toe to left heel. 4—4 
quick little stamps—right, left,—right, left. Repeat 1-2-3. Hook 
right arms with partner turning all the way around in 4 fast run- 
ning steps. 

I]!I—Hands crossed in skating position—all facing forward. 
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1—Slide diagonally forward right and hop—left foot in back. 2—4 
quick little stamps 1-2-3-4. 1st stamp, 3 slide diagonally forward 
left. 4—Repeat two—Repeat one—Repeat two. 

Side step—bob right. Side step—bob left. 


Full Evening Plays Suitable for 
High School Use | 


The following plays have stood the test of amateur production. 
Broapway Successes Now RELEASED For AMATEURS 

The Amazons by A. W. Pinero. A farce in three acts with 
easy interior and exterior. The costumes are modern. 7 male 
and 5 female characters. Obtained from Samuel French. Price 
60¢. 

Arizona by Augustus Thomas. A drama in four acts. Mod- 
ern costumes—military, cowboy, etc. 11 male and 5 female char- 
acters. The most successful play of its type. Obtained from 
Samuel French. Price 60¢. 

All-of-a Sudden Peggy by Ernest Denny. A comedy in three 
acts with two interiors. Modern costumes. 5 male and 5 female 
characters. Obtained from Samuel French. Price 60¢. 

Brown of Harvard by Rida Johnson Young. A drama in four 
acts with two interiors and one exterior. Modern college play 
with 29 male and four female characters. Buoyant, wholesome 
spirit of youth. ‘Thrilling boat race scene. Best side of college 
life—serious and gay. Obtained from Samuel French. Price 60¢. 

A Bachelor's Romance by Martha Morton. A comedy in four 
acts with three interiors. Modern. 7 male and 4 female char- 
acters. Played by Sol Smith Russell for many years. Miss Annie 
Russell played the part of the heroine. Great heart interest and 
suspense to the end. Samuel French. Price 60¢. 

The Butterflies by H. Guy Carlton. A modern comedy in 
three acts with two interiors and 1 exterior setting. A John Drew 
and Maude Adams success. Six male and four female characters. 
Society play of great charm. Obtained from Samuel French. 
Price 60¢. 

Billeted by F. Tennison Jesse and H. Harwood. A charming 
comedy. Margaret Anglin’s big success. One easy interior scene. 
4 male and 5 female characters. Obtained from Samuel French. 
Price 60¢. 

Captain Kidd, Jr. by Rida J. Young. A very recent comedy of 
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great success. Three acts with one interior and two exteriors. 
Seven male and three female characters. Obtained from Samuel 
French. Price 60¢. 

The Fortune Hunter by Winchell Smith. A comedy in four 
acts with three interiors and one exterior setting. A heart-interest 
story with tender humor and quaint philosophy. 17 male and 3 
female characters. Modern. Obtained from Samuel French. 
Price 60¢. 

Green Stockings by A. E. W. Mason. A comedy in three acts. 
Two interior settings, but one is possible. Droll, delightful fun and 
sentiment. It is one of Margaret Anglin’s great successes. 7 male 
and 5 female characters. Obtained from Samuel French. Price 
60¢. 

Heartsease by Charles Klein and J. D. C. Clark. A romantic 
comedy in four acts. 10 male and 4 female characters. Henry 
Miller originated the leading role. Unusual play of gripping in- 
terest. Obtained from Samuel French. Price 60¢. 

Held By the Enemy by William Gillette. A military drama 
in five acts with four interior settings. Effective trial scene and 
unusual element of suspense throughout. 14 male and 3 female 
characters. Military costumes. Obtained from Samuel French. 
Price 60¢. 

Hawthorne of the U. S. A. by J. B. Fagan. A romantic farce 
in four acts with one exterior and two interiors. Douglas Fair- 
banks played the hero’s part. Characterized by strong love interest, 
brisk action and scintillant comedy. 15 male and three female 
characters. Obtained from Samuel French. Price 60¢. 

High School Farces by Fred Trevor Hill. This book contains 
several farces excellent for High School Casts. Published by Fred 
A. Stokes, N. Y. C. and obtained from Drama League Book Shop. 
Price $1.00. 

It Pays To Advertise by Roi Cooper Megrue and W. Hackett. 
A farce in three acts. Ingenious and entertaining. Two interiors. 
8 male and 4 female characters. Obtained from Samuel French. 
Price 60¢. 

The Lion and the Mouse by Chas. Klein. A drama in four 
acts with three interiors. Modern. A battle of wits between a 
delicate, sensitive young girl and an unscrupulous millionaire. 
Compelling theme. 10 male and 8 female characters. Obtained 
from Samuel French. Price 60¢. 

The Little Gray Lady by Channing Pollock. A drama in four 
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acts with one exterior and two interiors. Julia Dean played the 
heroine for a long and successful run. No hero. 6 male and 5 
female characters. Tale of government office life in Washington, 
told in a new and gripping way. Obtained from Samuel French. 
Price 60¢. 

The Little Minister by J. M. Barrie. A drama in four acts 
with two interiors and two exteriors. Maude Adams’ great suc- 
cess. Unique types and unusual story. Manuscript form only. 
11 men and 5 women. Obtained from Sanger & Jordan. 

Miss Hobbs by Jerorne K. Jerome. A comedy-drama in four 
acts. 1 cabin and two interiors. Modern “Taming of the Shrew” 
idea. 5 male and 4 female characters. Obtained from Samuel 
French. Price 60¢. 

The Man on the Box by Grace Livingston Furniss. A comedy 
in 3 acts with 2 interiors. Wit, pathos and dramatic situation subtly 
blended. 11 male and 4 female characters. Obtained from Samuel 
French. Price 60¢. 

The Man from Home by Booth Tarkington. A drama in four 
acts with two interiors and one exterior. 1 male and 3 female 
characters. Obtained from Sanger & Jordan. Price $1.75. 

The Man from Mexico by H. A. DuSouchet. A farce in three 
acts with two easy interiors. Wm. Collier played the lead in orig- 
inal production. A play of quick action, droll plot and unusual 
suspense. 10 male and 4 female characters. Obtained from Samuel 
french. Price 60¢. 

Mrs. Temple’s Telegram by Frank Wyatt and Wm. Morris. 
A farce in three acts. A tale of tangles cleverly straightened out 
of natural human situations, and the ethical truth of the folly of 
deceit. Obtained from Samuel French. Price 60¢. 

Milestones by Arnold Bennet and E. Knoblock. Serious 
play. Three acts. Costumes change with each set. Rather diffh- 
cult. 9 male and 6 female characters and one interior but change 
of furniture. Obtained from Samuel French, price $1.25. 

Nothing But the Truth by James Montgomery. A comedy in 
3 acts. 5 male and 6 female characters. Two interior settings. 
An amusing and popular success of William Collier. Obtained 
from Samuel French, price 60¢. 

Officer 666 by Augustine McHugh. Melodramatic farce. 
Three acts with one interior. 7 male and 3 female characters. 
Obtained from Samuel French, price 60¢. 

[To Be Continued] 


Dramatics for Children 


The Children’s Department of the Pasadena Community Play- 
house is completing its second season. Performances have been 
given on Friday evening and Saturday afternoon but a third pres- 
entation each week has now been added. Among the plays that 
have been given are: The Babushka, a picture of a Russian 
Christmas; and an American Colonial Christmas, both by Elsie 
Carter; The Tailor Prince, by Annie Walker; Tom Piper and the 
Pig, by Alice C. D. Riley; Sleeping Beauty, by Lady Bell. 

The Drama League Junior work on Chicago’s Municipal Pier 
now enlists as instructors in dancing, play rehearsing and costume 
designing the young people who served as actors when the work 
was inaugurated four years ago. Among the plays presented are: 
The Foam Maiden, by Constance D’Arcy Mackay; Robin Hood by 
Perry Corneau; The Kitchen Clock, by Florence Crocker Comfort. 

One of the attractive programs at the Cincinnati Children’s 
Theatre was Thorton Burgess’ Adventures of Sammy Jay, dramat- 
ized by Helen Schuster- Martin. 

The Erie, Pennsylvania, Children’s Playhouse gave an aver- 
age of two new programs a month, including a number of Con- 
stance D’Arcy Mackay’s charming plays, two operettas, Seven Old 
Ladies of Lavender Town and Eulalia; The Adventures of Pin- 
ochio; The Flag in Birdland. 


Book Reviews 


CORNELL RURAL SCHOOL LEAFLET 


Published by the Department of Rural Education, New York State College 
of Agriculture, Cornell University 


This leaflet, published periodically and written for boys and girls, pre- 
sents such delightful subjects as, “How the Rabbit Hops” and not only 
explains this little animal’s tracks in the snow, but tells how to play a 
wonderful game called, “rabbit hopping.” 

Learning to observe animals, flowers and all nature life is the real 
object of this work. A delicate humor pervades its pages, sure to captivate 
childish interest. Lists of interesting books for varying ages of childhood 
are given as well as description and text of little plays illustrating some 
phases of animal life. 

There are problems to work out and innumerable illustrations either 
by protograph or diagram to prevent dullness of subject matter and monotony 
of unrelieved text. 

There is a considerable amount of very valuable information given in 
most attractive form in these leaflets. 
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BATTLE CREEK 


NORMAL SCHOOL OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Purveyors to 


A progressive school founded on 


His Majesty, the best methods of physical 


education. 


Other distinctive features:—The 

oung merica great medical department of the 
Sanitarium — hydrotherapy — mas- 

sage—medical gymnastics—indoor 
and outdoor swimming pools and 
gymnasiums—club room—business 
training and courses in National 


For thirty years outfitters and Local Social Forces included. 
of America’s best The third year specializes in School, 
Medical or Indusirial Fields. Par- 
playgrounds tial self-support opportunities. Fall 


term begins September. 


STANDARD COURS E—Three 
years and six weeks Camp Life— 


WRITE FOR CATALOG for high school graduates, 
AND ANY SPECIAL Graduates Life Teaching 
COUNSEL »y the State o chi- 


SUMMER CAMP SCHOOL— 
Six weeks. Official Girl Scouts 
Camp. Training School and other 


A. G. Spalding & Bros. course 


Address, for catalog and other 
Recreation Engineers information 


Chicopee, Mass. DR. LINDA M. ROTH, 
‘First it was the Base Ball only; “ona 


Now we cover the World of Sport’’ Box P, BATTLE CREEK, Mich. 
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TWO-YEAR Normal Course for Directors of Physical Education, Playground Super- 
visors, Dancing Teachers and Swimming Instructors. 
Thorough preparation in all branches under strong faculty of experienced men and women. 
Our graduates are filling the most responsible positions in the country. High School graduates from 
accredited schools admitted without examination. for 

~ e are now in our new Du ng in a fine resi- 
18th Session opens September 26, 1921 dential section of Chicago—within walking 
distance of two of Chicago's finest Parks and of the Chicago University. New g ymnasiums—new 
classrooms and laboratories—new dormitory. All modern, up-to-date facilities and equipment 


CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
For illustrated catalog address Frances Musselman, Principal, Bor 45, 5026 Greenwood Ave., Chicago, Il 


PLAY OUT 
GROUND FITTERS 


| 


THEO A. GROSS, PRESIDENT 
1835 W. Lake St. Chicago, IIl. 


RECREATION TRAINING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 


(Successor to Recreation Dept., Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy) 
One year course in Recreation and New School of Dramatics and Pageantry 
Write for information. 


800 S. Halstead St., (Hull House), Chicago 


NOW ON THE PRESS PRODUCING 
Construction and ENTERTAINMENTS 
Mainte 
— By HELEN FERRIS 

Author of ‘‘Girls’ Clubs”’ 

Municipal Golf Courses A book of stun*ts, musical 
numbers, etc. Valuable 
suggestions for planning 

By A. A. FISK programs of all kinds and 

putting them on and over, 
in Camp, Club, or Social. 

A valuable samphlet for Munic- Original ideas for an entire 

ipal Recreation Officials and evening, the sources of 

others planning golf courses. dramatic or other material, 

Gives detailed information on costumes, the handling of 

selection of grounds, required publicity, etc., are among 

acreage, construction and seed- the topics of different 

ing, as well as a discussion on chapters. 

club houses, supervision, fees 

and — costs. Copies may be Price $2.50 

obtained from the Playground Send for a full description to 

and Recreation Association of 

America; One Madison Avenue, E. P. DUTTON & CO. 

New York City. 681 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Please mention THe PLaycrounp when writing to advertisers 


THE IDEAL CITY 


A VISION toward which to build: A city, sanitary, con- 
venient, substantial; where the houses of the rich and the poor 
are alike comfortable and beautiful; where the streets are clean and 
the sky line is clear as country air; where the architectural excel- 
lence of its buildings adds beauty and dignity ‘o its streets; where 
parks and playgrounds are within reach of every child; where living 
is pleasant, toil honorable, and recreation plentiful; where capital 
is respected, but not worshipped; where commerce in goods is great, 
but not greater than interchange of ideas; where indus‘ry thrives 
and brings prosperity alike to employer and employed; where edu- 
cation and art have a place in every home; where worth and not 
wealth give standing to men, where the power of character lifts 
men to leadership; where interest in public affairs is a test of citizen- 
ship, and devotion to the public weal is a badge of honor; where 
government is always honest and efficient and the principles of 
democracy find their fullest and truest expression; where the people 
of all the earth can come and be blended into one community life 
and where each generation will vie with the past to transmit to 
the next a city greater, better and more beautiful than the last. 


—Mayo Fesler, in The New York Independent 
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